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FROM MANUSCRIPTS 


1N POSSESSION OF THE AMER. PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir Epmonp Anpross &c 

Whereas Mr. Philip Pocock lite surveyor at New 
Castle and precincts is lately deceased I doe hereby ap- 
point and authorize you Mr Ephraim Harman to bee 
surveyor ffor the sd New Lastle and precincts asalso for 
St. Jones and Dependences to survey and lay out land 
as a surveyor ought to doe in any place not duly taken 
up according to such warrants as you shall from time to 
time receive from myself or upon extraordinary occa- 
sion for the benefitt of the place to ffitt persons as shall 
apply for the same of which to make due returns to the 
Secretarys office at New York according to law and for 
so doing this shall be your Warrant Given under my 
hand and seale at Elizabeth Town in New Jersey this 
12th day of June Annog Domini 1680 































EARLY SETTLEMENTS ON DELAWARE. 


A Commission lo John Moil Peter Aldricks &c 
Sin Epmonn Anopnoss, Knight &c 
By virtue of the authority derived unto me I doe 

hereby in his maj’ties name constitute appoint and au- 
thorise You Mr. John Moll Mr. Peter Aldricks Mr. 
Gerret Otto Mr. Johannes De Haes and Mr. William 
Semple To be Justices of the Peace in the jurisdiction of 
New Castle in Delaware and Dependences and any 
three or more of you to be a court of Judicature giving 
you and every of you full power to act in the said em- 
pleyment according to law and the trust reposed in you 
of which all persons are to take notice and give you that 
due respect and ovedience belonging to your places in 
the Dischargeing your.dutyes This Commission to be 
of force for the space of one whole year from the date 
hereof or till further order Given under my hand and 
seale of the province of New York this 28th day of May 
in the 32d year of his maj’tie Reign Annog. Domini 
1680 en 
A Commission of the same date to Mr. Olto Ernest Cock 

Mr. Israel Holine Mr. Henry Joanes Mr. Lansa Cock 

and Mr. George Brown to be justices of the peace in the 

jurisdiction of Upiand court or County in Delaware 

fiver and Dependences. 


An order to pay Cap. Cantwell the Balance of his aceount 
for the publick. 
By Taz GovyERNOR 
Whereas by account of Capt Ed- 
ward Cantwell Sheriffe of Delaware there remains due 
to him for disbursements upon the public accots. fifty 
nine pounds sixteen shillings seaven pence half penny 
you are to take care and make paymt. unto thesd.Cant- 
well for the full of the said sume out of the arrders due 
for Quit rents from himself and others in said river. par- 
ticularly for two parcells of land in Apoquinemen of 
Eight hundred and nine hundred acres formerly taken 
up and patented by him, the year one thousand six hun- 
dred seventy and six and take his receipt in full for the 
same Given under my hand in New York the fourth 
day of October 1680 : 
To Mr. Ephraim Harman Col of the Quitt Rents att Del- 
aware. — 
A Warrant to lay out Lands at Delaware ffor John Rich- 
ardson and John Steavens 
By tue Governor 
John Richardson having obtained 
at the court of assizes a Judgmt. for the land he hath 
seated and improved and having a considerable number 
of hands you are to lay out to him one thousand two 
hundred acres of land adj. to his improvmt. Encluding 
the same on Direct lines according to regulation and 
likewise to lay out to John Steavens one thousand two 
hundred acres adjoining who hath a Pattent for that 
quantity both if possible to have benefit of the water as 
well as land roads and make returns of your said surveys 
in order to confirmation according to Law 
New York, October 11, 1680 E. A. 
A Letter to the Magistrates and Court at the Vt horekills 
and St. Jones 
GenTLEMEN Having received ordrs. and goeing for 
England per next upon which sent and ordered a gen- 
eral court or meeting of the Justices to be here the17th . 
inst. Excusing yourselves by reason of the distance and 
season of the year {and opportunity and accompt by 
Mr Clarke] this is to acquaint you therewith and my de- 
signed leaving Capt Brockholes my Lieutenant [as last 
time] in command here without any other alteration 
also that Mr John Lewin a gentleman sent by his Royal 
: Highness is arrived, authorized to inspect the revenue 
A speciall Warrant To Mr Ephraim Harman to be sur-|\ as per his commission of which I send you a copy to be 
veyor for New Castle in Delaware & precincts €? St. | observed accordingly, and not doubting your prudence 
Jones & Dependences and Diligent care in your stations in al! publ.que mat- 


Vor. 1Y. 11 


A Commission of the former Date to Mr. Francis Whit- 
well Mr. John Hylkard Mr. Robert Hart and Mr. Ed- 
ward Pack to be Justices of the peace in the Jurisdiction 
of the county of St. Jones in Delaware Bay and De- 
pendences the same to begin from the south side of Duck 
creek sv to extend to the North side of Cedar Creek. 

A Commission of the former date to Mr. Luke Watson 
Mr. John Roades Mr. John Kippsharen Mr. Otto Wool- 
gart and Mr William Clark to be justices of the peace 
at the Whore Kills and Dependences the sd Court to be- 
ginat the south side of CedurCreek so to goe downwards. 

in order to Ephraim Harman to have the land formerly 
graunted unto John Morgan and John Denny since De- 

ceased. 

By. raz Governor 

Whereas there were two patents heretofore graun- 
ted unto John Morgan and John Denny for three hun- 
dred acres of land a piece lying on the West side of 
Delaware River towards the mouth thereof between 
the land of Morris Liston [Morris Liston’s land lays 
by Bombay Hook,] and Duck creek the same ney- 
er been improved and the person Dead to whom the 
said patents were granted upon application of Mr. E- 
phraim Harman that he may have the said two pieces of 
Land engaging to make present improvement thereon 
according to law Ldoe hereby grant the same to be con- 
firmed unto him By Patent when the old patents shall 
be delivered in Given under my hand in New York 
this first day of June Annog Domini 1680 
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ters for the continued welfare Quiet and safty of your evidently enough distinguished and that with all the ac- 
parts which I earnestly retommend unto you and is the | tion rights and Jurisdiction to them in their aforesaid 
occasion of the aforesaid meeting remaining your | quality belonging constituting and surrogating the be- 
affectionate ffriend | fore mentioned Honorable Mr. Godys in their stead es- 

A. | tate Reall and actual possession of the same and allso 


—_— E. 
A Commission for Capt Anthony Brockholes | 
Sin Epmonp Anvnos Knight &c. 

By virtue of the Commission and authority unto me 
given under his Royall Highness,I do hereby constitute | 
and appoint you Capt Anthony Brockholds to be com- | 
mander in chief of the militia In this city government 
and Dependence During my absence or till further or- 
ders and in any civill matter requiring the same with 
the councell to act, for the continued welfare of his 
majestys subjects a Commander or chief officer may and 
ought to doe according to law and practice and all per- 
sons are hereby required to conform themselves there 
unto accordingly Given under my hand and seale In 
NewYork the 6th day of January in the 32d yeare of his 
Majesties Reign Annogr. Domini 1680 E. A. 


A Letter from Capt Brockholls to the Magistrates of St. 
Jones _— See Register Vol. 3. p. 32. 





A Warrant fiom Capt Brockholls to Mr Ephraim Her- 

man to receive the Quit Rents at Delaware. 

By THe Commannber In Curer 

Whereas you have been formerly appointed Col- 

lector and receiver of the Quit rents Due in Delaware 
river and Dependences and severall sums being due and 
In arreare for the same as well in that part of the river 
now called Pensilvenia as the other parts thereof 1 do 
therefor appoint authorize and continue you to collect 
gather and receive the same till further orders Remitt- 
ing it to me with an account thereof as often as oppor- 
tunity and for so doing this shall be your warrant Given 
under my hand and seale in New York this 26th day of 
January 1681 A. B. 
To Mr. Ephraim Haman Coll. ring 

receiver of the Quitt Reuts in 

Delaware River. 


The Commander and Councells a = Esq .Penns 
grant fotglVew Castle St Jones and Whorekills. 
See Reg. Vol. 3. p. 33. 


Dutch Records—1630 to 1656. 
Wee Director and councill of New Netherlands Resi- 


giving him full and irrevocable power and authority 
and espetiall direction Tanquam actor et procurator in 
Rem Suam ac proprium to the said Honourable Mr. 
Godys or whom hereafter might obtain his action to en- 
ter or hold possess dwell upon use and detain the a- 
forementioned Jand allso therewith and thereof to trans- 
act and dispose thereof as his Honour with his own will 
and by lawfull title acquired lands may do without that 
they the releasers thereunto any part right action 
of superiority any more in the last thereunto have re- 
serve or keep bee it of property command or Jurisdic- 
tion But to the behoof aforesaid of all the same from 
henceforth and forever desisting releasing disclaiming 
and renouncing and by these presents further promising 
not only this their transport and what by virtue thereof 
may be done from henceforth and forever to hold fal- 
low and accomplish firm valid Infrangible and Irrevoca- 
ble But allso the same parcell of Lands to warrant and 
defend against every one free of alt demands troubles 
and incumberances to be made thereon by any body all 
on good faith without fraud or deceit In witness where- 
of wee have confirmed these presents with our usual 
signature and our seale hereunto appending done on 
the island Manhatans the 15th of July 1630. 


In A Book of Dutch Records Begunn the 8th April 1638 
The instrument which follows has no date But what 
goes just before it is dated the 6th May 1638 aud what 

llows is dated the 17th May 1638. 

William Keist Director General of New Netherlandt 
under the government of their high and mightynesses 
the lords states gen’all of the United Netherlands and 
the incorporated West India Company at the Chamber 
of Amsterdam make known to you Peter Minnuit as he 
causes himself to be called Commander in the service of 
his Royal majestie of Sweeden That the whole south 
river of New Netherland has been many yeares in our 
possession and above and below settled by our fforts and 
allso sealled with our Blood which has happened ever 
during your direction in New Netherland and well 
known to you now because you come between our forts 
and begins to build a fort there to our damage and pre- 
judice which nevertheless will be never suffered by us 


ding on the Island Manhatans and Fort Amsterdam un- | and that we are all so well assured thet her Royal ma- 
der the government of their highland mightynesses the | jestie of Sweeden has given you orders to build fortifi- 
lords states generall of the United Netherlands and the | cations in our rivers or along our coast Wherefore wee 
incorporated west india Company at the chamber of | in case you proceed in the building of fortifications or 
Amsterdam testifye and Declare by these presents that | attempt any thing to our prejudice do by these pre- 
on the day of the date hereunder written before us in | sents protest for all charges dammages and interests as 
their own persons came and appeared Quesquakoffs | allso of all misseries Bloodshedds troubles and Damma- 


Eesonques Sironchuson inhabitants of their town scitu- 
ate on the south corner of the bay of the south river and 


ges which thereby in times to come may happen to the 
company and that wee will maintain our right in such a 


declare voluntarily: and premeditately and by the espe- | manner as wee shall find most suitable. 


ciall direction of the rulers with the consent of the com- 


mon people thereof that they had since the first day of 


the month of June in the year 1629 now last past for | 


and by reason of certain parcell of merchandizes which 
they acknowledged before the passing of these presents 
to their good liking and satisfaction to have received in 
their power and hands and Delivered to them in a just 
true and free property to have transported released giv- 
en over and assigned as they Doe by these presents 
transport release give over and assign for and to the be- 


* hoof of the Honorable Mr. Samuel Godys now absent on 


whose word wee on due stipulation do accept thereof 





This Done. 


4n a Dutch Book of Records Begunn the 19th Aug. 1655. 
Instructions for the present time for Jan Paul Jaquet 
vice Director in the South River and the Commissioners 


| Joyned with them 


the ninth article 
In the granting of lands you’l endeavour above all 
things to take care that there be made a Community of 
at least sixteen or twenty persons together or so many 
families and to the end the covetting of Lands may be 
prevented you'l cause for the present in lieu of the 


to witt the lands to them belonging situate night the | tenth to be paid for every morgan of land Twelve sti- 
south river on the south side of the aforesaid bay cal- | vers once in the year 

led by us the bay of the south river stretching in length the Eleventh article 

from Cape Hinloop to the mouth of the said south river | You shall not grant any houses or lots on the side of 
about Eight large miles and up into the country in the | the meadow of the Fortress Casimer to witt between the 
breadth a half a mile stretching to a certain low place | creek and the said fortress nor behind the fortress but 
er meadow by which said meadow these limits may be | reserve that land for the fortifying and outworks of the 
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fortress as also for the more favouring the dwelling to- | then to the Atlantic Ocean. fhe Laxawaxen whichis a 
gether on the south side of the fortress you shall as op- | considerable branch of that River, rises in the north part 


portunity requires lay out. a Convenient street behind 
the houses already erected and lay out convenient lotts 
in the same about fourty or fifty foot broad and an hun- 
dred foot Jong and the street to be at least four or ffive 
Rood broad 
the twelfth article 

You are to take very good notice of the behaviour of 
the Sweeds there yet being and in case any of them 
should be found not well affected to the honourable 
company and. the state of our native country for the 
preventing of further trouble you are to cause all such 
withall imaginable civility to depart from thence and if 
possible send them hitherward 

These instructions are dated the 8th December 1655 


In the Same Book 

In the night between the twenty eighth and twenty- 
ninth days of march receive by the Ketch of Mr. Aller- 
ton a letter of our Commander in the South river Dated 
the twenty-fourth of March whereby understand the ar- 
rival of a small sweeds ship called the Mercurius in the 
said river having on board in all one hundred and thirty 
persons 

After the reading of the said letter it is resolved to 
excuse the landing of the said sweeds there and to 
write unto them that they may return with the said 
small ship to Sweeden or if it pleases them to come hith- 
er with the said small that free pass and repass shall be 
granted unto them to return unmolested and to Depart 
after having furnished themselves with necessary provi- 
sions and necessaries this done at ffort Amsterdam in 
the night between the twenty-eight and Twenty ninth 
of March in the year 1656. 

Present the Honourable Petrus Stuyvesant Director 
generall Mr. Nicasius De Sille Mr De La Montagne and 
the advocate generall Theinhooven 


In the samme Book a writeing signed by Hendrick Huy- 
gens Commander of the above mentioned Sweeds 
I the undersigned Hendrick Huygens van Cleef sent 
out by the Southern Company of Sweeden in the ship 
the Mercurious astheir Commissioner being ignorent be- 


of the county, and is also navigable from Bethany, the 
county town; 125 miles to Philadelphia, and by means 
of a Canal now cutting to the North River and N. York. 

The Climate is good, the Winter is cold, dry and se- 
rene, which is a great advantage for labour; the snow 
usually begins about Christmas or New-Year, and con- 
tinues on. the ground till March, forming an excellent 
defence;for the roots of the grain and grass; little or no 
rain falls during that time. Then the Farmer threshes 
out his grain, goes to market with his produce in sleighs; 
which are easier for the horses, and pleasant to the ri- 
der; people then visit their distant friends and relations. 

The Spring is pleasant, except the five or six days 
rain, which melts the snow, and causes the spring fresh- 
ets. : 

The Summer is warmer than in Fogland, or there 
would be no Indian Corn; it is not, however, so hot here 
as at Philadelphia, and still less so than in the un- 
sheltered plains or fiats of the South Western States; no 
day is here too hot for a man to work in the harvest 
field. 

The Fall or Autumn is the most agreeable season you 
can imagine, and continues so till after December, gen- 
erally so fine as to admit the people to sit outside the 
doors. It is remarked the winters become milder as 
the forests are cleared away. 

The Spring does not begin quite so soon here as in 
England, but the grass grows with more rapidity; there 
is no rain, hail, sleet and snow together, and not so ma- 
ny rainy days, and less mist and vapour. 

We have a good soil, pure water, and a climate which 
accords with an English constitution; and is as good as 
any on earth, and certainly the most healthy spot in A- 
merica; the face of the, country is very picturesque; 

| there is but little flat land, it generally is in undulations; 
rivulets and springs are in abundance; there is no farm, 

and scarcely a field without a stream or spring in it, of 
excellent water, as clear as crystal; the streams are 
| full of excellent fish. 

The soil is deep, generally from one, two and three 

| feet; beneath this isa stratum inferior or subsoil, compo- 
| sed of clay and fine silicious earth or sand; what stones 





fore my arrival in the south river of New Netherlands of | are there, lie almost entirely onthe surface, are easily 
the alteration there happened since my departure Do | removed, and are useful for buildings and walls; where 
promise by,this my hand writing ‘n the stead of an | the trees have been taken out by the roots, and at the 
oath that upon the same guard of the generall and coun- | sides of the Turnpike Roads, where the ditches are 


cill in my traffick and residence as well here as in the 
south river I will demean and behave myself faithful 
and obedient and submit my self to such orders and Jus- 
tice as all other the subjects of New Netherland or ffor- 


eign merchants frequently there and other places of 


New Netherlands do subject themselves especially that 
I will in no means of ways move any dissention between 
christians and Indians much less instigate the same. But 
rather remove and take away all differences and trou- 
bles already arisen or hereafter to arise between the 
sweeds Dutch and Indians as much as shall be in my 
power and that I shall govern and behave myself no oth- 
erwise than as if I was a sworn subject of this state and 
for the better assurence hereof I do bind my person and 
estate moveable and immoveable which I now or here- 
after may have submitting the same to all Lords Courts 
Laws and Judges In witness whereof | have signed 
these presents in New Netherland at Amsterdam the 
third of May in the year 1656 . 

. HENDRICK HUYGENS. 








DESCRIPTION OF WAYNE COUNTY. 


Herewith you will receive the description I promised 
you, of Wayne County, Penn.:—bounded on the north 
by the New York state line, on the west hy Susquehan- 
na county, on the south by Pike county, and on the east 
by the river Delaware, which is navigable from the 


dug, it is rare to find any stone beneath the surface. 

Of the fertility of the soil, the usual crops offer strong 
evidence; the soil is as deep on the tops of the hills ag 
| in the valleys; as it does not wash off, the hills retain all 
their native fertility. \ 
| 1 have never heard ofa single case of fever and ague; 
| you see no sallow, sickly looking complexions; every 
| log hut abounds with children; whose faces denote 
' health and hardihood; no country can be more healtby. 

The Forest Trees are lofty, say 80 or 90 feet, the 
white pine is the highest; the hemlock spruce also 
grows to a large size; the beech is from one to two feet 
in diameter, the birch the same; the chesnut grows v¢- 
ry large and straight, and 60 feet to the lowest limb; 
white oak nearly as large; wild cherry grows as large 
as the beech, furniture is made from it resembling ma- 
hogany; the curled maple, of which we have plenty, af- 
fords also a beautiful wood for furniture, of the any 
appearance of satin wood; ape maple, white and blac 
ash, lind, elm, button wood, crab apple; dog wood, 
hickory, black walnut, butter nut, poplar, tulip tree or 
magnolia, sassafras, and service tree; among the bushes 
are, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries,el- 
der, hawthorn, laurel, hazlenut, sumach, and the rose, 
all wild in the woods; there is also a small grape. 

The hills are all covered with timber; along the Del- 
aware, there is a belt of oak and pine timber, which ex- 
tends two or three miles, you then come into the back 





north end of the county, to Philadelphia, 140 miles, and! woods, which are cumposed of various kinds of timber, 
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where the soil is much sup®@rior to the former, both as to 
depth and quality. Great profit might be made by the 
sugar from the maple sap—it might be manufactured 
for exportation, but it is not at present made more than 
sufficient for the consumption of the country. A man 
who purchased 84 acres of land before he began his 
work at clearing, tapped a number of sugar maple 
trees, and the price of the sugar made by him in three 
weeks, amounted to two-thirds the price he was to pay 
for the lanfl; this was done before a tree was cut down 
on the lot, except what was necessary to boil the sugar. | 
The settlers usually make 800 or 1000 weight, nearly as | 
good as West India sugar. ' | 
The turnpike reads recently made, are, 


CR. Crop, 20 bushels peracre of wheat, at $1 2 


| 


Threshing, = - - ; z 5 
Balance, profit, - 


ont 
owwn 
oouw 


No. 2. Middling Crop. 


DR.  1acre of Land, clearing, fencing, sowing, 


dragging, harvesting and threshing 12 75 

Balance, profit, - - - 12 00 

R. By 33 bushels rye, at 75 cents, - 24 75 
No. 3. Middling good Crop. 

1 acre of Land, clearing, fencing, sowing, 
dragging, harvesting and threshing, as 
above, - - - - 12 75 

Balance, profit, - - - : 20 25 


Ist. The Great Bend and Newburg Road, which | CR: By 35 bushels wheat af $1, - - 33 00 


leads from Boston through Providence, R. I. Hartford, 
Conn. to Newburg on the North River, about 70 miles 
above New York; then to Damascus, on the Delaware 
River, and to Lebanon, Mount Pleasant, and Belmont, 
Wayne county—and thence to the Great Bend of Sus- 
quehanna; thence through the Gennessee country to 
Lake Erie, the whole distance nearly North West. 

2d. The Bethany and Dingman Turnpike, from Bel- 











\ 


We have known much greater crops of grain than a- 


bove mentioned, but take the lowest and the average 
middling crop,but we have enough instances of 60 bush- 
els of oats to the acre, and this season 70, 80, and 90 
bushels of corn to the acre. 


Mr. BenjaminWheeler, of Mount Pleasant, raised the 


following produce fiom five acres of land, in one season, 


which land he did not plough till the Ist of May, 25 


mont to Bethany, to Milford on the Delaware, & thence | bushels corn, 5 bushels beans, 100 bushels oats, 11 


to New York, the whole distance about 96 miles in a} bushels peas, 10 bushels flaxseed, 450 bushels of pota- 
South East direction. 


3d. The Belmont and Easton Turnpike, which runs 
nearly south to Canaan, Salem and Sterling, in Wayne; 


Smithfield, in Pike; Hamilton and More, in Northamp- | 


ton Counties—then it intersects with the Wilkesbarre 
and Easton Road to Philadelphia, about 140 miles, the 
whole nearly South, and a level handsome Road. 

4th. The Milford and Owego Turnpike, which runs 
South East, and also leads to New York. 

Sth. The Belmont & Augusta turnpike, nearly North 
North West to Sturrucca, near Harmony; these are all 


toes, and 400 weight of flax, which crop was valued, 
by the neighbors, at 500 dollars, and at the time actu- 
ally would have brought that sum if sent to market; he 
also cut two tons timothy hay to the acre, worth then 
10 or 12 dollars per ton. So that the clearing land is 
certainly profitable; but if the farmer, as is often the 
case, has but little capitail,he cannot hire the work done, 
but it cost him some considerable time to learn to chop 
and work the same way as our people, who certainly are 
expert. We must not, however, give into the absurd 
hope of finding a place where idleness may repose it- 


finished with good bridges, and there are several more | self, while the earth shall produce its fruits spontane- 
in hand to connect one with the other, so that we are | ously; however, no industrious man is ever disappoint- 
well of for good roads, and the streams running into | ed. " The price of good land, in a state of nature, is from 
the Delaware give us great advantage in water convey- | three to four dollars per acre, and on the turnpikes five 
ances. to seven dollars. There are good improved farms that 
6th. In addition to which, is the Canal now cutting | can be had eheap, and credit may be obtained for part 
from Mount Pleasant down the valley of the Laxawax- | of the purchase money, if required. The Mills on the 
en to its mouth, thence 16 miles down the Delaware, | river, as well as the towns, furnish a good market for 
made completely navigable, with a tow path to Carpen-| grain. But above all, it is an excellent grazing coun- 
ter’s Point, thence cut through the Valley of the Never- | try, the quantity of hay and good pasture make it an 
sink, Mannacatting, near Hurley, to Kingston, near Eso- | object of importance; to raise and fatten sheep and cat- 
pus, on the North River, and so to N. York. | tle, which is, on account of the nearness to market, the 
7th. This Canal is to be connected with another | most profitable mode of farming. 
through the upper part of the county, to near Harmo-| The route of the Canal pitched on to connect the 
ny, and Great Bend of Susquehannah River, which is al- Delaware and North River, is a perfect'level handsome 
ready navigable a great distance, and is made so by an| valley all the way, with plenty of water, and passes 
artificial communication with Cayuga Lake, and so with | through a thick settled fine country.” Sat. Ev. Post. 
the great Northern Canal to Lake Erie and the Ohio.—| *Foraa general acc’nt of W.Co.sce Reg. v. 3, p.135. 
There is an enormous quantity of Coal, of the first qual- 
ity, reaching nearly 40 miles, in the Music Mountain, THE MORRIS CANAL. 
which will be brought down by a Rail Road, two or | Last week we had the honor of being one of a party 
three miles to the Canal at Mount Pleasant. There is | of gentlemen who paid a visit to the whole line of the 
tron, and plenty of Mill Seats for Factories, and a great | Morris Canal, and some of whom extended their tour to 
quantity of Wool raised in the County; and a number of | the Pennsylvania works to be connected therewith; from 
» oollen Manufactories and Carding Machines, &c. We | Easton, on the Delaware, along the Lehigh, to the im- 
have no State tax, nor is there any occasion for poor tax | mense coal fields at MonchChung.* The party was com- 
yet. The only taxes we pay are for roads, bridges and | —_—— 
county purposes, the payment of jurors, for wolfscalps,| *Mone Cuune: This is the Indian name of the coal 
&c. and they do not ameunt to more than three dollars | mountain which the Pennsylvania editors write, print, 
a year, on 100 acres of land. The Country is improving | and try to pronounce Mauch Chunk. The name, thus 
rapidly, several Manufactories, besides the large estab-| written, has long been an abomination in our eyes—so 
lishment, the Glass House, near Bethany, which is a| much so that we had recourse to a gentleman of high 
considerable Borough Town. We have plenty of Grist | literary acquirements, who has had great opportunities 
and Saw mills, and other Machinery, &c. Our game, | of acquiring a knowledge of the Indian language and 
of which there is abundance, are deer, bears, wolves,| character. He says there are’no such words or sounds, 
foxes, pheasants, ducks, teal, wild turkies, rabbits, pi-| nor any analogy as to them, as Mauch Chunk, in the 
geons, partridges, &c. Delaware, or any other Indian Language; and he be- 
No.1. The least Crop ever known. lieves the original Indian name was Mong Chung, or 
DR. To clearing and fencing, per acre, - $7 50| the Bear Mountain. Such hereafter, shall be our or- 








1 bushel wheat sown, . - - 1 00} thography of this celebrated place; and we entreat our 
Harrowing, wre . eine 0 75| brother Editors of Pennsylvania to step in to our aid in 
Harvesting, a A) eae" ie 125 effecting the ‘“‘Reform.” 
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posed of many of our most respectable citizens,including 
several heavy capitalists, together with several scientific 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania and elsewhere,and the of- 
ficers and directors of the canal company, the engineer, 
canal commissioners, &c. Y.eaving the city (NewYork) 
early on the bright and beautiful morning of the 13th 
inst. after skimming briskly over the Newark meadows, 
to the delightful and thriving town whence they derive 
their name, and traversing a portion of the canal banks 
between Newark and Bloomfield, we made our first 
stop at the latter place to examine the inclined plane 
just completed near the village, and which the party 
were to see in successful operation. There has been 
much scepticism upon the subject of inclined planes, 
and the fact having become known that the works here 
were to be set in motion, many hundred citizens, from 
Newark and the surrounding neighborhood were collec- 
ted on the occasion to witness the experiment, which, 
as will be seen in the sequel, was equally successful and 
satisfactory. 

The plane overcomes an elevation of fifty-two feet.— 
The rail-ways have an inclination of one foot in every 
twelve—of course they are 624 feet in length. The 
plane is constructed on the balance principle—that is, 
a chain passes round a pulley wheel at the head of the 
plane, and a car, on which a boat and cargo is to be 


transported, is attached to the end of the chain. The | 


pulley-wheel, is connected with a water-wheel by a 
common gearing, so that the motion may be instantly 
and easily reversed by throwing spur-wheels in and out 
of gear. The descending assists the ascending body, 
just as the descending bucket in a well assists that 
which is ascending. And the water-wheel at the head 
of the plane, (to continue the familiar comparison, ) sup- 
plies the place of the man at the crank of the wheel— 
and as the man at the crank would have to hold back, if 
the descending bucket were the heaviest, so at the 
plane, if the descending boat is the most weighty, the 
water whecl will be used to retard the motion, instead 
of propelling it. The trade from the summit level to 
Newark, will be chiefly a descending trade—that is, the 
descending freights of coal, iron, ore, lumber, plaster, 
agricultural produce, &c. ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, will be the heaviest. 
water will be used on the water-wheel. 


In the attempts heretofore made to introduce the in- | 


clined plane on canals, the greatest difficulty has been 


to pass the boat from the apex, or highest part of the | 


plane, into the water of the upper level, cr vice versa 
from the water to the plane. Double plains have been 


tried—that is, the plane from the lower level was carri- | 


ed up tosome height above the water in the upper lev- 
el, and from the highest point a plane was made to de- 


scend into the water of the upper level upon which the | 
boat was to be launched, and to descend by gravity in- } 


tothe water. Whena boat was to descend, she was to 
be drawn up by the machinery to the apex, and thence 


to descend to the lower level by her preponderance a- | 


lone or with the assistance of a water wheel. Another 
mode which has been tried, is, to carrry the boat up in 
a moveable lock. Whatever difficulties these means 
presented seem entirely overcome by the very simple 
machinery which we have been attempting in part to 
describe. ‘There are two locks (or rather two half 
locks,) upon the inclined plane at its head. Into one 
of these locks the ascending boat is drawn by the pully- 
wheel, while the descending boat is leaving the other 
lock and descending to the lower level. When the as- 
cending boat reaches the top of the plane, she is com- 
pletely in the lock, into which the water is let from the 
upper level. And during the operation, by a most in- 
§enious contrivance, as the water rushes in, it raises a 
gate behind the boat, closing the lock, which then fills 
— water till it rises to a level with that of the upper 
evel. , 


The upper gates of the lock then open, and the boat 
proceeds on her voyage. 


And in such cases no | 


There is a beautiful part of | 


INSOLVENTS. &5 


| the machinery of this plane, by which the possibility of 

any great injury in case the chain should break, or any 

| other part of the machinery give way, is prevented, 
which deserves particular mention. Thisis a governor, 

| which is so applied to the wheels that the moment their 
velocity is unduly accelerated, large wedges drop up- 
on them instantly, and stop their motion. This contri- 
vance, and the self-acting water gate, is, in our opinion, 
proof that great ingenuity and ability have been em- 
ployed in the construction of this plane. Of,these 
things, as well as of some other ingenious contrivances 
connected with the machinery, we understand Mr. E. 
Morris, a young man, who was the Contractor by whom 
the plane was erected, deserves the credit. 

At the exhibition of which we are speaking, one of 
the cars was loaded with twenty-five tons uf stone; 
which, to prevent all question as to the quantity, had 
been actually weighed with a pair of scales. On the 
other car was a boat intended for passengers, which was 
therefore,only freighted with15tons of stone. These cars, 
with these loads, and really a multitude of people in the 

| boat, were passed over this plane of fifty-two feet lift, 
in less than seven minutes. Nothing could be more per- 
| fect or beautiful than the whole operation. It seemed 
| to leave no doubt on the mind of any of the spectators 
| present, but that Fulton’s prediction that planes would 
| ultimately supercede locks’ where high elevations are 
to be overcome, was about to be realized. 


| N. Y. Com. Adv. 





INSOLVENTS. 
Trades or occupations of 182 persons who applied at 
the Insolvent Court of Philadelphia on the 24th of June. 


| These lists we consider useful, as exhibiting in some 


measure those branches of business which require such 
relief. 


Occupations. No. Occupations. No. 
| Labourers. ........e0 17 | Shoedealer..... uk ene 
| Shoemakers........+. 15 | Stone cutter. ....... os 
| Carpenters.........+. 13 | Drayman. ......eeeeee- 1 
Innkeepers..... coee 29 | Confectioner <.. 1... 1 
Merchants.......s++06: 7 | Coach trimming manu- 
Mariners ......--e6+ - 6 | he k 
WERVETS co cccccccesces 6} Tin pediar ..cccccccces 1 
Accountants ......-.+6- 4 | Brickmaker..... ....:+. I 
Oystermen............-4 | Coachmaker...........2 
| ‘obacconists.......... 4 | Editotie  cccnecss ccsece k 
| Gemkeanet isn «co.cc cc | MMe es cccesesacess 1 
Bricklayers..... eesdene 4 | Architgct.....¢.-++++. tk 
| Blacksmiths........... 4 | Stationer......... oc ccosk 
| From penitentiary...... 4 | Coupee oc so nnecseracesh 
WU eécevedeoutess 3 | Porter........ 6.tenne L 
Manufacturers..........3 | Gardener........... 1 
| Comedians............ DL Seu ccdginendnewus 1 
. Ceitetiss seen des ee | Tanner and Currier ...1 
FG a none open « 3 | Sail maker .....ccs«oee I 
ME a vcnavcensedas 3 | Harness maker........ 1 
| Attornies at Law....... 3 | Broker. ....+.+++eeee+: 1 
Sugar refiners......... 2 | Lamp maker.........-- 1 
Whitesmiths........... Z | Thea 00s vensccenes 1 
Coach drivers........+. 2 | Brant&stampcutter....1 
ie nn vnsicesncdtd etm éetas 
Pambers d& Glaziers... .2 | Dy@Pecced.ccoccvecccacnt 1 
TOREROIB soo 00000 2oced | MORE conccvces aeaoeiine 1 
i eee 2 | Cabinet maker. .......1 
bet eee 2 | Brush maker.......... 1 
BIONIC ne ca occceveved | Comb maker.......... 1 
Wheel-wright....... ..-1 | Upholsterer............1 
WO ss. 24s. -cisaren 1 | Umbrellamaker........ 1 
SNES o's ac osnas benens 1 | Glass polisher.......... 1 
CE Ais 6 csicineie ees 1} Gibdetic..ccccccvccccacd 
Watchman ’s. ...%,5, 6.08 | Pers occ vces ivok age 
Chair maker. ...60%'.2% 1 | Tinmer.......00. covered 
Pocket book maker... .1 —_—— 
Shipwright .,....... 1 | 182 
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At the annual Cammencement in the Arts, held July 
$1, 1829, in the Hall of the Musical Fund Society, the 
following degrees were conferred— 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts on Edward A. Nassau, 
Joseph Wharton, Wiliam Delany, Adrian Vanderkemp, | 


Charles-T. Potts, John Robertson, James C. Booth, 
James L. Fisher, Clement Biddle, John B. Chapman, | 
and William White. : 


The degree of Master of Arts on Robert B. Davidson. | 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. | 


{Avueusr 





William Es Horner, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Ana- 
| tomy. 

William P. Dewees, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Mid- 
wifery. 

Samuel Jackson, M. D. Assistant to the Professor 
of the Institutes and Practice of Physick and Clinical 
| Medicine. 

Professor of Botany —Solomon W. Conrad. 
Rev. James Wiltbank, Master of the Eastern Gram- 
mar School.—John Sanderson, Master of the Western 








James P. Wiison, C. P, Bayard, Joseph Carson, Thomas | Grammar School. 


M‘Kinley, T. Latimer Bowie, James Nassau, and T. R. | 
Newbold. 


The degree of Doctor of Medicine on James M, Stew- | 


A. De Valville, Teacher of French.—Augustus Willis, 
Teacher of Spanish. 
Joseph Bullock, Master of Keb/e’s Charity School.— 


art, of Pennsylvania, and Washington Moorhead, of | John M‘Kinley, Master of the Boys Charity School — 


Ohio; and the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine en | 
Nathan Cole, of Burlington, New Jersey, and John 
Cooper, of Easton, Pennsylvania. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts on Joseph Ro- 
berts, of Philadelphia; and 

The degree of Doctor in Divinity on the Rev. Charles | 
Williams, President of Baltimore College, in Maryland; | 
and the Rev. Eleazer T. Fitch, Professor of Divinity in | 
Yale College, in Connecticut. 

Previous to the commencement, the corner stone of | 
the new College Hall was laid with appropriate cere-| 
monies, by the Right Rev. William White, D. D. Bishop | 
of Pennsylvania, and senior Trustee of the University; 
and an inscription in Latin, and in English, to the fol- | 
lowing effect, with a list of graduates, was deposited in | 
the stone; an apposite address being delivered by Jo- | 
seph R. Ingersoll, Esq. one of the ‘Trustees of the Uni- | 
versity. 

“This writing is deposited to record the commencement 
of a new building for the use of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Trustees of the University. 


The Governor of the State,; Peter S. Duponceau, 

ex officio, President of} LL. D. 

the Board, Nicholas Biddle, 

Right Rev. William White, | Zaccheus Collins, 

D. D. Charles Chauncey, 
Edward Burd, Joseph Hopkinson, LL. D. 
William Rawle, LL. D. Joseph R. Ingersoll, | 
Benjamin R. Morgan, 
James Gibson, 

Horace Binney, LL. D. 
William Meredith, 
Benjamin Chew, donk, D. D. 

Reverend James P. Wilson, | Robert Walsh, LL. D. 

D. D. a John C. Lowber, 

Robert Waln, Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
John Sergeant, LL. D., D.D. 
Thomas Cadwalader, 


James C. Biddle, T'reasurer. 


Reverend Philip F. Mayer, 
D. D. 
Philip H. Nicklin, 


Professors in the Collegiate Department. 


Rey. William H. De Lancey, D. D. Provost and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. 

Robert Adrain, LL. D. Vice Provost and Professor of 
Mathematics. 

Reverend Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. Professor of Lan- 
gilages. 

Alexander Dallas Baclie, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry. 

Rev. Edward Rutledge, Assistant Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Professors in the Medical Department. 


Philip Syng Physick, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and Pharmacy. 

Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. Professor of the Institutes 
and Practice of Physick and Clinical Medicine. 

Thomas C. James, M. D. Professor of Midwifery. 

Robert Hare, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

William Gibson, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 


Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onder- | 


ee SS 


Jane Knowles, Mistress of the Girls Charity School. 

This Institution had its origin in the establishment of 
an “ Academy and Charitable School,” located on the 
west side of North Fourth street, between High (other- 
wise called Market) and Mulberry (otherwise called 
Arch) streets, to the trustees of which a charter was 
granted by Thomas and Richard Penn, proprietaries of 
the provinee of Pennsylvania, A. D. 1753. 

By charter from the same proprietaries, bearing date 
June, 1755, the objects of the institution were rendered 
more comprehensive, and the style became “ The Col- 
lege, Academy, and Charitable School in the Province 
of Pennsylvania.” 

This charter was annulled by act of Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, September, 1779, and 
the ** Trustecs of the University of Pennsylvania” in- 
corporated. 

In 1791 this act was repealed by the State Assembly, 
and the “College, Academy, and Charitable School’ 
united to the University, under the style of “The Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania.”’ 

The location was then changed from Fourth street to 
South Ninth street, west side, between Chestnut and 
High streets, to the house erected by the State of Penn- 
sylvania as a residence for the President of the United 
States, but never occupied for that purpose. 

An addition to that building was made for the use of 
the Medical Department. 

The building referred to having been found unsuited 


| to the use to which it had been applied, has been razed, 


a Medical Hall erected on the southern portion of the 
site, and on the northern portion a building for the Col- 
legiate Department commenced by laying this corner 
stone, July 31, 1829. 
President of the United States—Andrew Jackson. 
Vice President—John C. Calhoun. 
Chief Justice—John Marshall. 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania—John Andrew 
Shalze. 
Chief Justice—John B. Gibson. 
Mayor of the City of Philadelphia—Benjamin W. 
Richards. 

This building is to be erected under the superintend- 
ence of William Strickiand, Architect; by John Struth- 
ers, stone cutter; Daniel B. Groves, bricklayer; John 
O’Neil, carpenter.” 

This writing is accompanied by 4 list of the Profes- 
sors up to this date, the seal of the University, a copy 
of the laws for the government of the College, a list of 
the students in January, 1829, and the address of the 
Provost at the opening of the College in September, 
1828. 

ADDRESS 
Delivered by Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. 


Half a century has elapsed’ since the University of 
Pennsylvania received its charter. 
During a period so eventful in the history of a rising 
nation, the advancement of this branch of the institution 
has not kept pace with the growth of learning in the 
republic, or the merited success of its sister depart- 
/ment. Endowed with sufficient liberality; seated in the 
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midst of a literary people, whose youth ardently seck | 
instruction, and are eminently ee — ms ROBERT PROUD, 
chen mpeee whe pomnes e pnmer. ee Author of the “History of Pennsyl'a”—dy Charles West Thomson. 
guardians; still the benefits derived from it have not | r : : ter Hist: Soc. ) 
been as extensive as its superintendents desired to make ( From the memoirs of the Penn. Hist. Soc. 


them, or the advantages it enjoyed might have been | fost of those great and admirable men who belonged 
expected to confer. ‘The sphere of capacity has been | to the patriarckal age of our country are now no more, 
wider than the sphere of usefulness. . and too many of them have gone to their rest “unhon- 

The Board of Trustees, deeply impressed with the | ored and unsung.” | Unambitious of fame or future re- 
importance and solemnity of the duties committed to | nown, it is true of many of them, that they passed much 
their care, have been anxious to give full effect to all | of their lives in retirement and seclusion. In the native 
their resources. They have accordingly used their most simplicity of their characters, they pursued the quiet 
strenuous exertions to call them forth into practical ac- : 


. | path of unaspiring duty, and while they walked humbly 
tivity. They have revised the statutes, and renewed 


: €d | before God, and dealt justly with their fellow men,they 
and enlarged the scheme of education. They have in- | asked not the idle breath of praise to give them a ce- 


vited the best and most experienced talents of the coun- | jebrity, which they knew at best could be but vain and 


try, to preside over the different departments of instruc- | evanescent. Among this unassuming class, perhaps one 
tion. 


NOTICES OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 





: s of the most obscure and retiring was Robert Proud, the 
Hopes which were conceived from the well establish- | only citizen of Pennsylvania who has ever honored her 


ed reputation of the Professors, have been realized in | with a History, or attempted to give her a name among 
their ardent devotion and successful zeal. Public con-| the nations. To the contemplation of some prominent 
fidence has not withheld its approbation, or refused to | incidents of his retired life, we propose devoting a few 


sanction the course which has been pursued. Already 
the classes have begun to fill._—Industry and talent in 
the instructors perceive that their rewards are gathering 
round them, in the wider and wider diffusion of learn- 


ages. ; 
He was born, according to a memorandum of his early 
life which he has left, on the 10th day of May, 1728.— 


oc 


. earn- | His parents, William and Ann Proud, were at that time 
ing, in the increase of pupils whose present fidelity in | residing in Yorkshire, England, at a farm-house called 
application, and ambition to excel, afford the safest | Low Foxton, which was so named to distinguish it from 
pledge of ripe and accomplished scholarship. the adjoining farm of High Foxton, and which has long 

To these untiring efforts at improvement, an obstacle | since been entirely demolished. It was situated about a 
has been presented in the imperfect arrangement of the | mile distant from a small market-town called Yarm, on 
College buildings. The vast pile now nearly prostrate | 


‘ y the river Tees, which forms part of the boundary line 
with the ground, was designed by the munificence of | between the counties of Yorkshire and Durham. 


From 
the State for the use of the head of the Federal Govern- i his early years, he appears to have been studiously dis- 
ment. Its spacious corridors and lofiy halls, were ill posed, or as he himself expresses it, “I had a sense of 
adapted to the abiding place of the Muses; and they too what is good and excellent, and of the contrary; and 
ee ee a ae ihc | arate baa eran mt whe Toy Semon 
struc : en | of the best things; and therefore early, in my young 
public; and from the same motive, a positio# central to | years, had a strong inclination for learning, virtue, and 
the population of the city has been retained, at no in- | true wisdom, or improvement of mind and mental feli- 
considerable sacrifice. Tt is now to become the ae city, before, or in preference to all mere worldly or in- 
an edifice, whose simplicity will correspond with the | ferjor considerations; which I afterwards rejected on 
habits and occupations of its inmates, but whose sym- | that account, when | was courted by them, and had it 


metry and taste, it is hoped, will not be unworthy of | in my power to have appeared in a much superior cha- 
the classic feeling which it is its main object to instil. 


; : ; .. | tacter and station in the world, than I am since known 
Should the desires of this great community permit | to be in.” 


and encourage the undertaking, the design is cherished | ‘The first step whieh he took in the path of learning 
of extending still further the plan of accommodation. | was at the neighbouring village of Crathorn; where he 
Other buildings may be erected when other wants re- | went to school, to acquire the rudiments of knowledge, 
quire them. Then, upon this foundation may aris€¢ a toa person of the name of Baxter. This circumstance, 
great institute, the source of mstruction in every art | as far as we are informed, presented, in itself, nothing 
and every science. In its diversified and comprehen- | remarkable; but it is interesting, as being the outset of 
sive views, not only may polite learning be united with | that career, which afterwards stamped his character,and 
the exact sciences and the philosophy of nature and of | produced so powerful an influence over his fortunes. 

morals, but the mechanic arts may find a home, each; When Robert was about five or six years of age, the 
department of professional knowledge may be attain- | family removed from Foxton to a farm 15 or 20 miles 
ed, and.all the modern tongues may be brought into | distant, near the village of Thirsk, called Wood End, 


immediace comparison with the energetic diction of | which had long been the seat and residence of the Tal- 
pee ‘and the prolific language of Sophocles and | bots. Here he continued to reside until he was nearly 
omer. 


grown up, when, induced by his desire for improve- 

, _ ment, he obtained permission to leave his paternal man- 

_ Ata meeting of the Trustees‘held August 4th, 1829, | sion, and took up his abode under the roof of one Da- 

it was unanimously resolved— vid Hall, at Skipton, in a distant part of the same coun- 

_ That the Trustees have witnessed with great satisfac- ty of Yorkshire. Some depression of spirits, very natu- 

tion the assiduity and zeal of the Provost, Vice Provost, | ral to a young mind on its first departure from home, 

Professors, and Assistant Professor in the Department of appears to have attended him in the prospect as well 

the Arts, during the time that has elapsed since their | as the accomplishment of this journey; on which he was 
respective appointments. 


sp : : accompanied by his cousin Robert Proud, who after- 
Phat the ‘Trustees deem it expedient to express and 


communicate to the officers of the Faculty a sense of 
confidence in their abilities and exertions, and a belief 
that perseverance in the industry and devotion which 
they have manifested, will, with the aid of Providence, 
render the institution a public and a national benefit. 

By order of the Board, 


WM. WHITE, Chairman. 
Attest—James C. Brppxe, Secretary. 


wards became a preacher in the Society of Friends, and 
visited America on a service of ministerial duty. 

This David Hall was a member of the same society, 
and also a preacher in it;* and kept a boarding-school, 





“He was likewise a writer of some esteem in the so- 
ciety, and after his death, some of his productions were 
re-printed, and published in a small octayo yolume, with 
a sketch of his life written by himself. ' 
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in which he taught the Latin and Greek languages, and | 
some other branches of learning. The subject of our 
present notice had no previous knowledge of him, ex- | 
cepting by name and character, but he was a man, it 
seems, of some literary reputation; and, as Proud says in 
his memorandum, “esteemed one of the most learned, | 
reputable, and most worthy persons, then in that part of 
England.” ‘Ihe preceptor and the pupilappear, how- 
ever, to have been well pleased with each other; and a 
firm friendship was cemented between them, which | 
continued unremitted until the death of Hall, till which 
time they maintained a correspondence in the Latin | 
tongue. 

Robert remained in the house of his esteemed tutor at | 
Skipton about four years, with great satisfaction and im- | 
provement. It was not his original intention to devote | 
himself particularly to the languages, but merely to ad- 
vance himself in some parts of mathematics, and enjoy 
the improving conversation of his instructor. By his 
persuasion, however, he applied himself to Latin and 
Greek, and soon made considerable proficiency. 

But’ another change was now to be made, still more 
trying than the former, to a young and inexperienced 
mind. ‘To London, that “resort and mart of all the | 
earth, was the next remove, which he effected in the | 
year 1750, being then about 21 years of age, taking with | 
him a recommendation from his affectionate preceptor. 
After some time, by the influence of his kind friend and | 
relative, the illustrious Dr. John Fothergill, who, unlike | 
some high professors of the present day, “was a great | 
friend of learning, and a@calous promoter of true men- | 
tal improvement, and a lover of all useful science,”’(such 
is Proud’s eulogy,) he obtained an agreeable temporary 
situation in the families of Sylvanusand Timothy Bevan. | 





These gentlemen had an establishment in London; but | 
their country seat at Hackney, about two miles distance 
from the city, was generally the place of Robert’s resi- | 
dence. In this retirement he first assumed the office of | 
a preceptor, occupying a considerable part of his time | 
in the tuition of the two young Bevans, sons of the last | 
named gentleman. He took the opportunity, however, 
in his intervals of leisure, of cultivating his own improve- 
ment in literature and science, in the hope that, at 
some future period, it might redound to his own advan- 
tage, orat least enable him to become a useful member 
of society. Amid all the ardour of study which he evin- | 
ced, the desire to render his attainments subservient to | 
the good of his fellow beings seemed to be a paramount 
consideration; and sometimes, as had before been hint- 
ed, occasioned the neglect of his own immediate inter- 
ests. He was now placed in a situation where he could | 
indulge this propensity; and his views were still intense- | 
ly directed, as though he had prophetically foreseen his 
coming labors in the land of his adoption, not only to 
his “own future advantage; but also to that of others.” 
He pursued knoWledge, at this time, for its own sake; 
the amor literarum with which he was infected was a | 
sublime hallucination, and taught him to look on pecu- 
niary aggrandizement as mean and contemptible, or, 
in his own language, “‘as the most despicable of world- | 
ly objects.” But he had occasion to regret in after life, 
with a feeling of blight and disappointment which usu- | 
ally attends such minds, his inattention to the good 
things of this world, & was obliged to acknowledge, that | 
tho’ “honour and fame from no condition rise,” yet the 
circumstances in which we are placed in society do more 
or less intimately affect our happiness. A man of ge- 
nius illy provided in this respect, must, generally speak- 
ing, either select his associates from among those who 
are beneath his level in intellect, or else experience 
much difficulty, as Proud did, in order to actin proper 
character, and maintain the standing his education would 
seem to demand. This, to a sensitive mind, would be 
equally trying on either side; and it will easily be con- 
ceived how deeply such an one must feel the depriva- 
tions of fortune, even though not subjected to “any im- 








cumstances, he also discovered, were no small impedi- 
ment to entering into the married state, a situation 
which. in his early years, he seems to have ardently de- 
sired, as conducing materially to the felicity of the hu- 
man mind. But, like Moses on Mount Pisgah, he only 
perceived the excellency of the promised land, but was 
never permitted to obtain the possession. 

From the preceding remarks it will be inferred, that, 
during his residence in London, Robert Proud was in- 
troduced ints a very different rank of society, and mo- 
ved in a much higher sphere, than that to which he had 
before been accustomed. It was his good fortune, which 
he acknowledges as a fayour from the Divine hand, to 
receive from those with whom he then associated, the 
most respectful notice and attention. From the intima- 
cy which he thus enjoyed with Dr. Fothergill and oth- 
er celebrated members of the medical profession, he 
was induced to apply himself to the study of that sci- 
ence; and, having ample opportunity of obtaining the 
best information on subjects relating to it, he continued 
the pursuit for several years, with a success fully ade- 
quate to his expectations. His views of the practice of 
physic were noble and exalted; and the same desire to 
labour for the benefit of mankind, which had stimulated 
him to exertion in his former employments, followed 
him into his present occupation, and urged him to pur- 
sue it with increased assiduity. 

But there is a species of professional disgust, (I know 
not what else to term it,) which sometimes seizes upon 
men of the strongest mind and most vigorous intellect, 
and throws, by its paralyzing influence, a pervading 
spell over the whole of their future life. Our admired 
countryman, the late Charles Brockden Brown, was an 


| interesting instance of this singular malady. Few men, 


perhaps, have had a fairer opportunity of rising to envi- 
able reputation at the bar than he; and fewer still have 
possessed abilities so adequate to enable them to ascend 
the steep of fame with ease and rapidity. To his ele- 
gant, pow rful, and comprehensive mind, the law open- 


ed a field of active enterprise and tempting emolument; 
_and fora time the race was promising. But ere the 


goal was fairly out of view, this malum magni animi 
laid its withering grasp upon his energies, and he reti- 
red in disgust from the ranks of legal competition. A 
similar fate awaited the subject of our narrative. With 
the fairest prospect of success before him, he became 
dissatisfied with his situation. It exposed him, he re- 
marks, *‘to a very glaring view of the chief causes of 
those diseases, (not to say vices,) which occasioned the 
greatest emolument to the profession of medicine;” and, 
upon this ground, (the solidity of which we leave oth- 
ers to determine,) his aversion to it became so insupe- 
rable, that he at once abandoned the pursuit, and with it 
his country. For this last singular step we find it diffi- 
cult to account. He gives no reason for it himself in 
the memorandum to which we have referred, excepting 
some vague idea that it was taken ‘‘on account of that 


| satisfaction of mind which much acquaintance, popular- 


ity and fame, or the hurry of much employment,crowds 
and large cities seldom afford.”’ It is not a little remar- 
kable, that so important an action of his life should have 
a cause assigned for it so very unsatisfactory.* 

*There is a tradition abroad respecting his emigration 
from England, which it may not perhaps be amiss to 
mention, although, as far as we can learn, there is little 
warrant for its authenticity. He seldom or never spake 
on the subject, and has, consequently, left the matter 
open to conjecture. It is said that he had formed an at- 
tachment to a young lady of great beauty, to whon, if I 
am not mistaken,he was under engagement of marriage, 
which being broken off by the interference of royal gal- 
lantry, produced a disappointment, which is spoken of 
as the cause of his voluntary exile. This, however, it 
will be remembered is merely tradition. Another in- 
dividual was well known at one time as having incurred 


mediate want or extraordinary necessity.”? Narrowcir-/ a disappointment of the nature alluded to, and having 
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On the the third day of January, 1759, Robert Proud 
Janded at Lewistown, in the state of Delaware,and three 
days after arrived in Philadelphia. He left behind Inm 
in England three brothers and two sisters, of whom lit- 
tle is known. His parents, it appears, were yet living, 
at the time of his emigration, and, while they remained, 
it is said, he at one time thought of returning to his na- 
tive lands but they, in the course of nature, were remo- 
ved—the auspicious season passed away—and his wish 
was never accomplished. The first person with whom | 
he took up his residence after his arrival, was one Isaac | 
Greenleaf,* at whose house, however, he remained but 
afew months. He changed the place of his abode fre- 

uently during the first twenty years of his residence in 
Philadelphia and its neighborhood. During that time, 
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left his own country under peculiar circumstances, with 
all those powerful attachments, not to say prejudices, 
which every true patriot should feel for his native land 
—that so long as the colonies remained under the gov. 
ernment of the mother country, he seemed; in some 
measure, to retain a hold upon his birth place—that the 
dismemberment of the colcnies broke this tie; and total- 
lv severed him from the home of his affectons. The 
ardent spirits of the tirhes, moreover, must be taken in- 
to consideration; the treasonable chatacter which the 
contest wasthought by many to present, must also be 
remembered; and combining these with those fierce 
and unfriendly passions, which a civil war invariably a. 
wakens, we must forgive Proud, Englishman as he was 
by birth, and fretted as he had been by early disappoint- 


he resided, at three different intervals, with his worthy | ment and later misfortune, if he did prefer the land of 
friend Anthony Benezet; and he frequently spoke, with | his nativity to the land of his adoption, and in that try- 
great satisfaction, of the many pleasant hours he spent | ing, and, in its results, glorious struggle, gave his full 
in the company of that estimable man, and those other | and undivided heart and feelings to the furtherance of 





venerable characters who Were accustomed to resort to 
his humble dweiling.t Finally, however, in the autumn 
of 1779, he went to reside with Samuel Clark; in whose 
family he continued, without intermission, during | 
remainder of his life, a lapse of more than thirty years. 
From the period of his arrival in America, his life as- | 
| 





sumed a monotonous aspect, very unfavorable to bio- 
graphical interest. Retired in his habits, he pursued 
**the noiseless tenor of his way,’ and seldom coming 
before the public eye, the memory of many of his days 
has gone down with himto the grave. Many years 
previous, a public school or seminary had been estab- | 
lished by the Society of Friends, one department of | 
which was appropriated to instruction in the classics; | 
and in this school, about the year 1761, Proud took his | 
étation as teacher of the Greek and Latin languages.— | 
He continued in this situation until the commencement | 
of the revolutionary war, when he relinquished the pre- 
ceptorship, and engaged in an unfortunate mercantile 
concern with his youngest brother, John Proud, who | 
wag then a resident in this country. Robert was an ar- | 
dent royalist: he could not for a moment entertain an | 
idea unfavorable to the success of the king’s cause, and | 
made his calculations in business accordingly. ‘The re- | 
sult proved adverse to his expectations and his hopes— | 
the colonies became independent, and his commercial | 
affairs went to ruin. His brother returned to England, | 
and Robert, at the close of the war, again resumed his | 
school. | 
The total discomfiture of the royal cause, to which his | 
affections were so closely wedded, and the consequent | 
failure of his own private fortunes, seemed to have sour- 
ed his feelings towards the land of his adoption; and, al- | 
though his ideas of prudence induced much taciturnity 
on the subject, yet he has occasionally expressed him- | 
self in rather unkindly terms towards this country, in | 
some of the papers which he has left behind him. With 
regard, however, to his sentiments on this topic, it must 
be remembered, by way of extenuation, that he had | 
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had some acquaintance with Proud, it is supposed by | 
the friends of the latter that the circumstance has thus | 
been incorrectly imputed to him. There seems, never- 
theless, to be some slight ground for the belief, that our 
historian did at one period suffer a similar discomfiture, 
but not with the person or inthe manner generally re- 
ported. 

*Merely for the sake of correctness, it may be as well 
to observe, that he staid previously, for a day or two, at 
the house of his friend, Mordecai Yarnal!, who was the 
companion of his voyage. 

{Proud used to compare Benezet’s house to a ship’s 
cabin, it being below the level of the ground, with de- 
scending stepsto the door. This antiquated building | 
stood in Chesnut street below Fourth, nearly opposite | 
our present Post Office, and was removed in the year. 
1818, to make room for a more modern edifice. A | 
sketch of ithas been preserved by Roberts Vaux, Esq. ° | 
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the Tory interests. 

It is not alittle singular, that, under this full tide of 
polical excitement against the colonies, the subject of 
our notice should have projected, and in a few years,ab- 
sdlutely accomplished a History of Pennsylvania—the 
only history of our state which has ever been attempt- 
ed,* and which is rendered more valuable on that ac- 
count, than from any intrinsic merit it possesses. I do 
not say that it is valuable on that account only; for asa 
succinct collection of historical facts, it undoubtedly de- 
serves the most respectful attention; but its style is too 
dry, and its diction too inelegant, ever to render it a clas- 
sical work, or to enable it to stand before a more grace- 
ful competitor. It is exactly that stately old-fashioned 
article that its author himself was; only wanting the ca- 
pacity which he possessed, by gentleness of tone or 
kindness of mianner, to make itself agreeable. He de- 
serves, however, all reasonable credit for his perform- 
ance—for it was a work of no smail labour to collect the 
materials for such a book. He who has never underta- 
ken so arduous 4 task, knows little of the persevering 
patience it requires to get together into a congregated 
mass, to sort, select and arrange those “scattered frag 
ments of broken” facts, which are the body and the es- 
sence of such acomposition. The difficulty of discoy- 
ering those who have the desired information, and the 
still more insurmountable difficulty of inducing them to 
communicate it, are enough to discourage any man, un- 
less he be endowed with more than common equanimi- 
ty, from making so wearisome an attempt. In this view, 
Proud’s volumes deserve our sincere commendation — 
He has acted in the arduous character of a pioneer—he 
has gone before, and gathered up the segregated mate. 
rials; and tothe future historian he will at least serve as 
a land-mark, by which he may in some measure direct 
his course. 

I have said that, after his failure, Robert resumed the 
duties ofa teacher. This was his element, and perhaps 
the sphere of his most extensive usefulness. He took 


| great delight in the languages—was well acquainted 


with Latin and Greek, and had also a considerable 
knowledge of French and Hebrew. With the Latinhe 
was so familiar, that he thought he could understand a 
subject better in that language than in his own. Under 
such competent government, the school necessarily 
flourished; and he had the satisfaction of sending forth 
from it many, who have since attained a high standing it 
society, and become ornamentsto the circles in whch 
they have moved. His manners asa teacher were mild, 
commanding and affectionate. 1 once heard a gentle- 
man, who had been his pupil, speak with much satisfue- 
tion of Proud’s conduct towards him on leaving school. 


| He entered with perfect freedom into familiar conver- 


sation, enquired with the most paternal anxiety respect- 
ing his prospects in life, with the greatest kindness of- 


*Since the date of this memoir (1826) an History of 
Pennsyly’a has been published by T. F. Gordon, Esq. 
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fered him some appropriate advice,&parted with him as 
afather parts with ason. It produced on the mind of 
this individual, though he was at that time but a boy, an 
impression of the deepest respect. 

The venerable tutor relinquished his school about the 
year 1791, and employed himself in preparing his Histo- 
ry for publication. It had been principally written for 
some time, but the circumstances of the revolution pre- 
vented its appearance, and it was not till the year 1797 
~-8, that it was finally ushered into the world. As might 
have been anticipated, it was unsuccessful; and thus not 
only were several years of assiduous labor lost, and the 
fond expectations cf authorship overthrown, but consid- 
erable pecuniary expenditures, necessarily incurred, re- 
mained without the hope of reimbursement. Thus dis- 
appointed in his literary views, he resigned the pen, as 
an author, and sat himself down, in otium cum digni- 
tale. Having now survived the greater part of his most 
intimate friends, he seldom went abroad, as he had for- 
merly been accustomed occasionally to do, for the pur- 
pose of visiting; but employed most of his time at home 
in reading and writing; sometimes in composition of his 
own, and sometimes in translating short moral sentences 
from various Latin authors, which he continued to do 
without the aid of glasses, eyen to the advanced age of 
eighty years. Many of his essays were poetical, but of 
the number he has left, few rise above mediocrity. He 
appears at a certain period of his life, a little prior to 
the one just noticed, to have been the victim of frequent 
fits of dejection; and, at some of these seasons, he gave 
words to his distress in very moving numbers. Those 
of later date, however, appear more calm and confi- 
ding, and his closing days were passed in tranquility 
and peace. He continued to live on thus, in great se- 
clusion and uniformity, for many years; until a naturally 
strong constitution, which had generally insured him a 
good state of health, began to give way before the in- 
evitable attacks of age; when, after languishing for 11 
days, on the evening of the 7th of July, 1813, and in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age, he quictly sank into the 
rest of eternity, ‘like a shock of corn fully ripe.” 

Robert Proud was in person tall—his nose was of the 
Roman order, and “overhung with most impending 
brows.” l remember having seen him when | was quite 
a small boy; his appearance was striking, and could not 
readily be altogether forgotten. 1 have not been able 
to recall the expression of his countenance; but I well 
remember the imposing effect, which the curled, gray 
wig, the half-cocked, patriarchal-looking hat, and the 
long, ivory-beaded cane, had on my boyish imagination. 
I believe Proud was one of the last of the old school—I 
mean those who adhered faitlifully to the dignified dress 
of our ancestors. One by one they have dropped a- 
way, and with them has departed almost every trace of 
the olden time. 

The character of this venerable relic of honest worth 
may be summed up ina few words: I give nearly the 
language of one who knew him well. He was a zeal- 
ous advocate for useful learning, a man of regular hab- 
its and great temperance, and in his manners the model 
of a gentleman. 

tequiescat in pace.—No proud mausoleum lifts its 
head to celebrate his praises; his nameless grave owns 
no memorial, but the green sod with which Nature has 
adorned it; but many an one is yet living, who, in the 
grateful recollecticn of his worth and virtues, can sanc- 
tify the memory of Domine Procpv. 
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All cocoons are not fit to make the three qualities of 
fine silk mentioned in the next preceding number, and 
which are the principal, the great staple of the silk 
trade; but it is the peculiar advantage of the material 
produced by the labour of the silk worm, that there is 
no part of it, however apparently worthless, that is not 
put to some profitable use. In no branch of human in- 
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dustry is the excellent precept of the Gospel more reli- 
giously followed than in the silk business: “ Gather up 
the fragments, that nothing be lost.’”? This number 
will be devoted to exemplifying this assertion. 

There is a great variety of what are called imperfect 
cocoons, whose threads are not susceptible of being pre- 
pared for the manufacture of silk stuffs. They are 
culled in French by the generic name of chiques. The 
limits of these essays do not permit me to enumerate or 
describe them; nor is it necessary for the object | have 
inview. The material extracted from those cocoons is 
employed in the manufacture of sewing silk. 

This silk is of two kinds, each of which has its first 
and its second qualities. The name of sewing silk is 
exclusively appropriated, in France, to the finest of 
these two species, the other is called cordonnet, or twist. 
The sewing silk, so called, is employed in the sewing 
of silken stuffs; the cordonnet is used for working but- 
ton-holes and sewing woollen and cotton stuffs. The 
one is for the use of failors, the other for that of milli- 
ners and mantua makers. ‘Tailors employ it only in 
their more delicate works. 

The raw silk for these purposes is extracted from the 
bad cocoons, reeled and wound into skeins, according 
to its different degrees of fineness, in the same manner 
and by the same process (varying only in the details) as 
that intended to be used for the manufacturing of fine 
stuffs. It is sold in market under the name of raw silk, 
but does not bear so high a price as the other. 

To manufacture this raw silk into cordonnet and sew- 
ing silk, properly so called, is a nice, delicate and very 
complicated work, particularly to make the finest kind 
and give it the evenness of threads, the elegant twist, 
and the beautiful gloss, that the French sewing silks 
possess. Like the threads which are worked into 
singles, organize and tram-silk, these are passed through 
the mill. 

This admirable machine, to which the French silks 
owe so much of their beauty, was introduced into 
France from Bologna, in the Papal States, under the 
ministry of the great Colbert, by an Italian named Be- 
nay. ‘lhe enlightened minister was soon sensible of 
the value of this acquisition. Benay was loaded with 
riches and honors, ‘* J/ fut (says the Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel du Commerce, verbo Oneansin,) gratifie, pen- 
sionne et ennobli.”? Me received largesses in money, a 
pension, and a title of nobility. In those days nobility 
was not so cheap in France as it became since. Every 
one knows the answer of Louis XIV. to an officer, who, 
being offered a pension, said he would prefer the Cross 
of St. Louis—“You are not a man of bad taste,” replied 
the monarch, and the Cross was not given. 

It might be expected that I should speak here of the 
sewing silk which is manufactured by the wives and 
daughters of the Connecticut farmers, and, I am told, 
also, by those of the state of Ohio, much to the honour 
of the skill, enterprize and ingenuity of this country. 
This subject is too interesting to be passed over, and I 
shall speak of it in its proper place. Iam now on that 
of French manufactures. 

Having thus shewn the use which is made of the im- 
pertect cocoons, I shall proceed to that of the waste 
and refuse silk. 

In winding off the silk from the cocoons, whether 
perfect or imperfect, the finest and best threads are not 
those which are first spun out; on the contrary, the 
first threads which come off the cocoon are coarse, un- 
even and unfit for use in the silk manufactories, either 
for the stuffs, twist or sewing silk. This loose, furzy 
substance, ®hich is about one fenth part of the whole 
silk on the cocoon, is called in French fleuret, and in 
English floss, from the Latin flos, flower; a name which 

reminds us of /ucus anon lucendo. As soon as the threads 
of silk in the process of reeling come out fine and regu- 
lar, this floss is separated from them and put aside for 
use, as will be presently mentioned. To it are added 
all the threads which, either from some defect in the 
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cocoons or from the awkwardness of the women em.- | 


ployed in the different operations of reeling, winding | 
and doubling, either break off so as not to be easily | 
united to the other threads, or come out uneven or 
otherwise unfit for use; these are called the wasle silk, 
and added to the flsss, assume with it the same name. 
This mass, boiled in soap and water, afterwards carded | 
and spun in the spinning wheel, takes the name in 
French of Bourre de soie or filoselle. Boyer, in his dic- | 
tionary, translates the word /iluselle into English by fer- 
ret-silk or flurt-silk. This last name is evidently a cor- | 
ruption, or an English pronunciation of the French | 
word fleuret. I shall call it with modern writers /loss- | 
silk. 

This floss, ferret or flurt-silk, by whatever name it | 
may be called, is employed in making silk stockings, | 
mittens, gloves, suspenders, night caps, and, in general, | 
all kinds of silk hosiery. 1 have heard that the women | 
of Connecticut knit silk stockings and mittens out of | 
the silk which they extract from the cocoons. I shall | 
speak of these also in their proper place. 

‘Thus nothing is lost or wasted of the precious mate- | 
rial produced by the silk worm. I mean by those who | 
understand the art of employing it. Otherwise, all ex- | 
periments, by those who are unskilled in the business, | 
cannot but be attended with considerable loss. 

There are, then, six different kinds of silks extracted 
from the cocoons by processes of various kinds, or | 


ed from the greater quantity ef floss-silk that they con- 
tained, which is so considerable, that they could not be 
reeled off without very great loss, and consequently they 
would never be a good merchantable commodity. Dr. 
Dudley, Professor of Surgery in the Transylvania Univer- 
sity, who was present when these cocoons were exhib- 
ited at the Hall of the American Philosophical Society, 


| said that he bad used sewing silk made from those last 


mentioned in tying up the larger blood vessels, and 


| found it stronger and fitter for that use than any other. 


This is easy to believe as this strength is produced by 
the greater coarseness of the threads, which, by a par- 
ity of reasoning, makes that silk unfit to be used in the 
manufacture of fine stuffs. 

I therefore cannot recommend making use of the silk 
produced by worms fed on the leaves of the wild mul- 
berry; but Lam of opinion at the same time, that that 
tree engrafted with the Italian mulberry, would be of a 
hardier growth, and not so liable to perish by cold and 
other vicissitudes of the atmosphere, as the plants of 
the latter, and the leaves would be obtained in a shor- 
ter space of time. 

These incidental observations on the indigenous mul- 
berry tree of America, and the silk produced by the 
worms fed on its leaves, naturally Jead me to speak of 
the domestic manufactures of the ladies of Connecticut, 
and, iff have been rightly informed, also of some other 
parts of this Union. Ihave been shown some of the 


which vary more or less from each other in the manner | best sewing silk and twist made in that state, andI 
of using them, and all of which require not only skill | have been astonished that so much should have been 
and dexterity, but knowledge acquired by long prac- | accomplished without the knowledge of the art, and 
tice. I shall recapitulate them in their order, accord- | without the use of the necessary machinery, and par- 


ing to their different degrees of fineness. 
Silk of the first quality, or singles. 

. Silk of the second quality or organzine. 

. Silk of the third quality, or tram silk 

. Sewing silk of the first and second quality. 
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The whole of the labour of extracting these different 
silks 

til itis put to the mill, is done by women, who have 
separate tasks assigned to them, in each of the various- 
and complicated branches of this business. ‘The work 
shops are superintended by an overseer, who must be | 
master of the whole art. ‘These are well compensated, 
and have no inducement tv leaye their country. Hence | 
the difficulty which the nations of Europe have found 
in obtaining the knowledge that is indispensable for 
introducing the manufacture of silk among themselves. 
It is doubtful whether Great Britain would have posses- 
sed it, if the revocation of the Edict of Nantz had not 
brought among them the Protestant refugees from 
France, whose descendants even at this day are the sup- 
port of the silk manufactures of Spitalfields. 


No. VI. 

Since the publication of the fifth number of these es- 
says, | have been shown two parcels of fine cocoons, 
raised on the estate of General Hartwell Cocke, at Bro- 
mo, in the county of Fluvanna, in Virginia, by the son of 
that gentleman. One of the parcels was the produce of 
worms fed on the leaves of the white Italian, and the 
other of worms raised on those of the wild American 
black mulberry tree. From the colour of the silk, it 
appears that all those worms proceed from eggs of the 
China breed. The dead crysalides were within the co- 
coons, so that it is probable that they were killed by the | 
usual process of baking. 

On the first inspection of these cocoons, the silk of 
those made by the worms fed on the wild mulberry leaves 
appeared to me richer and if 1 may use the expression, | 


ee 





. Cordonnet, or twist of ditto. 
. Filoselle, or floss silk. 


from the cocoons, and all the preparatory work un- | 


ticularly of the mill, which 1 have already said to be in- 
dispensable to making that article in its perfection. If 
Ihave found a considerable difference between that 
sewing silk and those made in Europe, it is not to be 
wondered at, since I have been informed that it is spun 
on that coarse machine called the wool wheel or the big 
wheel. I cannot say, therefore, that it is fit to super- 
sede the same article of European manufacture, and 
this is sufficiently proved by the great quantity of the 
latter which is annually imported into this country and 


sold ata much higher price. At the same time, I am 
free to say, every thing isto be expected from a coun- 


try which unaided by any thing but its own native pow- 
ers, displays so much genius, skill and talent, with the 
most active and enterprizing industry. 

I have not seen any of the silk stockings, gloves and 
mittens which I am told are manufactured by the Amer- 
ican ladies, and which I have been assured are excel- 
lent of their kind. But the question is not here about 
the beauty or excellence of these samples of American 
ingenuity. Admitting them to be as perfect as possible, 
and equal in beauty or fineness to any manufactured 
elsewhere, I still must regret the enormous waste of the 
bounties of which nature has been so prodigal to this 
country, and the immense Joss which it experiences by 
their not being otherwise employed. 1 have said in my 
fifth number, that sewing silk and twist are only made 
in Europe out of the imperfect cocoons, and hoisery out of 
the coarse and refuse silk called fluss, while all the rest is 
prepared in the form of raw silk, to be employed in the 
manufacture of fine stuffs. Here, on the contrary, the 
whole of this precious material is wasted, is lost, | may 
say in the fabrication of an inferior kind of sewing silk 
and twist, and of stockings and mittens, Is it not as if 
the gold of the mines lately discovered in North Caro- 
lina, instead of being applied to its proper uses, were 
employed in making kettles and sauce-pans? Let not 
this comparison be thought too strong; if the floss «f the 
cocoons is, as I have said, only one-tenth of the silk that 
they produce, nine-tenths of that silk is miserably wasted- 


more silky than that of the others. On lifting them | and lost to the country which it might enrich. The pro 
they hung by each other by their silken threads, | portion of perfect to imperfect cocoons depends on the 
while those or the other parcel did not stick together | attention paid to the culture of the silk-worms, and on 
and were entirely separated. But on a closer exami- | the skill and experience of those who raise them; but 


nation, I satisfied myself that this appearance procee d-| this I can assert, that when-the insect is reared with 
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care, according to the excellent method prescribed by Sinbad the Sailor, and all those ‘*bible truth’”’ stories of 


Count Dandolo, the proportion of imperfect cocoons is 
very small indeed. 1 once bought for my father, who 
was a silk manufacturer at Nimes, and under whose in- 
struction I have learned the art, twenty quintals of co- 
coons, all of the same crop, and only five pounds of im. | 
perfect ones were found among them, 

Such isthe lamentable waste which is annually made | 
in the United States, of the richest material that the 
earth produces, and which, if properly used, may raise 
this country to the highest degree of wealth and pros- 
perty. Toshow how this can be affected, will be the 
object of future numbers. 1 do not expect that they | 
will be many; I shall say no more than what I shall think 
absolutely necessary to point out to the people of the 
United States what I conceive to be their real interest, 
and the precise mode in which I think it ought to be 
pursued.— Their intelligence, and, above all, their pat- 
riotism, will do the rest. 

Before I conclude I ought to observe that an error 
has inadvertently crept into the first number of these 
essays, which I think it necessaay to correct. Speak- 
ing of the weights with which the cocoons were 
weighed which 1 found so superior to those of Europe, 
1 used the expression awirdupois of which I did not 
know the meaning. It was a mistake, as those weights 
were of the French standard of sixteen ounces to a 
pound. This affords a still stronger proof of the supe- 
riority of American cocoons. 

3d August, 1829, 


J. DDHOMERGUE 


CENTREVILLE RAIL MINE. 


One of the chief objects of curiosity among the many 
about our place, is tle long opening of the North Amer- 
can Company, on the Centreville tract, generally call- 
ed the Rail Mine. ‘This drift was among the first which 
was opened and worked upon the true scientific princi- 

les of the water level, and it now extends about fifteen 

undred feet under ground. ‘The coal is brought out 
in ton wagons, propelled by a horse, and there is like- 
wise a ginn, which answers the purpose of a ventilator. 
The first sensations on entering the place, reconcilable 
only with Ovicl’s ‘‘faciles decensus Averni,’”’ are not at 
all pleasant. The waggish warnings of the workmen, | 
who take a peculiar degree of pleasure in warning visit- | 
ors to lLiold down their heads, keep their fingers from | 
the sides of the waggon, &c. excite a cold sensation of | 
fear: but when the conductor’s candle is once placed | 
against the solid slate which serves as the boundary be- | 
tween the externals and infernals, agitation begins to | 
give way to surprize.—On the left is the intermineable | 





childhood in which we are delighted, and which even 
now carry their inestimable charm with them. When 
we have arrived at the breast on which the workmen 
are engaged, we leave the wagons, and take footing, 
to the right up the ascent of the slate. Here we can 
perceive the method by which the coal is most readily 
excavated as immense fragments are successively bro- 
ken off, and tumbled down to the conveyances, by 
which they are drawn from the mine. We keep this 
path to the right through a forest of props, and at last 
the blessing of day-light is again presented to us, and 
gratefully indeed does it present itself. The visiter is 
then hoisted from the pit by the Ginn, and once again 
stands on terra firma. After performing all requisite 
ablutions, (and coal dust is no respecter of persons, 
blackening the unsullied white of female delicacy with 
no sparing hand) we can depart to view the other mines 
in the neighborhood, but a visit to none of them, so rich- 
ly compensates for the labor and trouble as this. 
Miner’s Journat. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
Taken at the State Capitol, Harrisburg by W11114m 
Moscraver, Librarian. 
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Thermometer. 


Barometer. Days of the Month. Wind. 


° eee 











Max. 15th 78°| Max. 26th 29. 90/1. 12.13. 14. |4ds N 
Min. Ist 59°\Min. 8th 29. 474/24. 25. \2 “ NE 
Diff. ex. 19°\Diff. ex. 434'4. 17. {23.j2* E 
Mean ex. 684°|Mean ex. 29,683/18.19.20.21. 22./6 * SE 
26. 27.28.29. |4* § 

Mean temperature from {2.56.15 16.30.31/7 “SW 
three daily observations. 7. .~ ww 
2.8. 9.10.11. |5 “NW 

Days of the Month.. Weather. 


1. 2. 3.6. 17. 18. 19. 23. 28. 9 days cl’y & sho 
A. 1 stead. heav. rain. 
5. 8- 27. 31. 4p clear p cl’y. 
7.9. 10. 11. 13. 14. 15. 16,20.21.22.26.|12 clear. 

1 


. 30. 2 cl’y wh. th. gust 
29. 2 cloudy, no rain. 
1 p hy rain, p cl’y 


On the Ist of the month, in the morning, the ther- 


ih wake f i 7 - 
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vein of coal descending at its regular angular dip of for- | mometer stood at 55°. On the 15th, at and from noon, 
ty-five degrees, into the very centre of Symmnesonian | till nearly 4 o’clock, P. M. it stood at 90°. Range in 
existence, and there, for aught we know, worked for | the month, 35°. Difference between the mornings and 
the benefit of unknown Cyclops. To the right, prop | noons; from 2° to 20° and upwards. On the 26th, the 
after prop in regular rows supports those portions of | highest state of the barometer, 29.90. The lowest on 
the slate where the coal has been excavated, and which | the 30th, 29.50. Range in the month, 40. or 4.10 of 





myst present no unapt resemblance of ancient Hercu- | 


laneum or Pompeii, now when the ingenuity of man is | 


making a signal conquest over the most terrific of na- 


aninch. ‘The wind has been ten days east of the meri- 
dian, 13 west of it, 4 days north, and’4 days south. 
This month has been nearly 2° mean temperature, 


ture’s phenomena. After we are seated in the coal | colder than last June, and 7 1-3° colder than July, 


wagon, which is the vehicle for the conveyance of the 


‘ passengers irto the mine, the horse is started, and we 
proceed for some distance in the most impenctrable 
‘darkness, rendered more gloomy by the single light 
which the conductor carries in his hand. After pro- 
ceecing thus some hundred feet, and at intervals guin- 


ing a peep of day-light from the air-shafts on the right, | 
| 


we turn a slight bend and the whole arcana of this inte- 
rior world is developed to the astonished yisiter. We 
cannot readily imagine a more awfully grand sight, or 
a feeling of more terrific grandeur, than when first the 
numerous lights burst upon us through the darkness. 
Fancy immediately revels in the youthful remembrance 
of fierce and august Genii, at their dark and midnight 
incantations,—of the famous grotto into which Peter 
Wilkins was trepenned—of the perilous adventures of 


1828. 

On 15 days, in this month, there has been, either, 
steady rain, heavy showers, or thunder gusts. There 
have been but ten days in this month that the tempe- 
rature, at noon, was above summer heat, and the great- 
est extreme was on the 15th, only 14° for a few hours. 
Thus it appears that the month, in general, has been 
remarkably cool and wet. 


Observations on Meteorology. 

1 will now endeavour to fulfil my promise, but before 
proceeding to any remarks, it will be requisite to notice 
a long and universally acknowledged truth, that the 
material sun under the direction of an Omniscient Deity, 
is the source of light, heat, and most of the phenomena 


attending our earth; taking this for granted, let us, aa 
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far as we see effects, consider whence they proceed, 
and the cause of them. That the solar light, and the 
electric fluid, (:f it can be called such) [ am pretty con- 
fident are the same, as may be proved by several expe- 
riments, I will just mention one. Let the points of two 
conduc'ing wires connected with an electric machine, 
be placed within attracting distance, so that the spark, 
upon discharging the jar, will pass freely from one 
point to the other, and let a lens be so placed, that the 
conics] point of the sun’s condensed rays, passing thro’ 
it, may fall exactly between the conducting points, on 
discharging the machine, the spark will not pass thro’ 
the cone of rays. Now, if philosophic reasoning be cor- 
rect, that bodies, or substances, ur any thing else, of 
a similar nature, attract, unite, or neutralize each other, 
there must be something like this between the solar 
light and the electric fluid. Going on this principle of 
solar light and the electric fluid being the same, will 
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| we any method of ascertaining whether a succession of 
| these changes*takes place above the snowy regions, 
| but I am fully convinced in my own mind, that this ex- 
| pansion and contraction produce effects upon our at- 
| mosphere that we are not lkely, soon, to come to the 
| knowledge of, and would account for many phenomena 

that are at present inexplicable. The height at which 
| the lower part of the aurora borealis has generally been 
| observed, falls nearly within the intermediate limit of 
| 7,000 feet above the surface of the earth. As cold air 
contains a greater portion of oxygen than warm air, it is 
| not improbable that the expanded air, (for there is in 
| the coldest regions of the earth, heat sufficient to pro- 
| duce it,) rising and coming in contact with the oxygen, 
| produces the luminous appearance; the corruscations 
and flickering appearance of the aurora indicate some- 
| thing of this nature, 1 will not say it is so, but from 


| every thing that can be collected, it is an aerial affec- 
account for facts long established in the torrid zone; | tion. 


there the greatest quantity of the sun’s direct rays are 
poured upon the earth, there the greatest quantity of 
the electric fluid is accumulated, there tornadoes, tem. 
pests, hurricanes, and storms, most frequently happen. 
But it may be asked, in what manner does electricity 
produce these’ I answer, the inconceivably quick and 
repeated flashes of lightning occasion such vacuum, 
that the surrounding parts of the atmosphere rush in to 
restore the equilibrium; this continued for some time, 
whether by attraction or impulsion, or both together, 
will cause a tornado, as the air in such case, rushes in as 
jt were, from a circumference to acentre. If different 
vacua in any particular direction, should happen at the 
same time, the wind will be drawn in that direction, and 
produce either a hurricane or tempest, for without the 
expansion of air, united with vapour, neither can hap- 
pen, and let it be remarked, that the expansion and 
evaporation, at this time, is always to leeward, or oppo- 
site,to the direction of the wind. With respect to the 
rain, it now is no longer matter of conjecture, how 
water) is formed. ‘The electric spark, or lightning, 
passiig through the atmosphere, ignites and decom- 
poses the oxygen and hydrogen; which explode, and 
the water which was formed of these two, falls down 
in the form of rain. The explosion of the gases, as well 
as the rushing in-of the circumambient air to restore the 
equilibrium, will account for the clap and peal, as the 
decompos tion and ignition will account for the water or 
rain. Thus lightning, or electricity explains almost to 
a certainty, all these wonderful operations of nature. 
That clouds are oftener drawn by attraction, in cer- 


WILLIAM MUSGRAVE. 
[Remarks to be continued.) 





CARPET MANUFACTORY. 
Washington, ( Pa._) Aug. 1. 

Ingrain Carpeting.—The first of this kind of carpet- 
ing made in this place, has been finished by Mr. Peter 
Kennedy, weaver, for the wife of Samuel Workman, 
Esq. and consists of 37 yards. The colouring was done 
by Mrs. W. We have had an opportunity of seeing 
this article, and consider it in every respect equal to 
the imported. Heretofore we have had in abundance, 
made in our town, beautiful carpets of the Venitian 


stripe; but Mr. Kennedy has been the first to weave 
for us the more elegant Ingrain. 


By the following article, it will be seen that an ex- 

| tensive manufactory of carpets existed in this city, in 
1791—but which, from want of encouragement or some 

| other cause, languished and died. We should suppose 
| that the enormous consumption of this article would jus- 


tify establishments for its manufacture. 

Amongst the many accounts of the flourishing state 
of the infant manufactures of America, it seems strange 
that the Carpet Manufactory has been hitherto so little 
noticed. <A correspondent who has lately visited that 
establishment in the Northern Liberties, informs us, 
that he has seen some of the carpets manufactured 
there by William Peter Sprague, of those durable kind 


tain directions, than driven by the wind, 1 bave had | called T'urkey and Axminster, which sell at 20 per cent, 


frequent opportunities of witnessing. Often have I 
seen, without any rain, a rapid current of heavy black 
clouds, none other strata being visible at the time, car- 
ried or rather drawn in a direction opposite to the wind, 
for the space of from four to six hours. This, I con- 


cheaper than those imported, agd nearly as low as Wil- 
ton carpeting, but of double its durability. 

The carpet made for the President, and others for 
, various persons, are master-pieces of their kind, par- 
ticularly that for the Senate chamber of the United 


ceive cannot be accounted for any other way, than to | States. The device wove in the last mentioned, is the 
restore the equilibrium of the atmosphere, for I re- | Crest and Armorial Atchievments appertaining to the 
murked that, after an interval of 48 hours, the wind | United States. Thirteen Stars, forming a constellation, 
changed its direction, and rain commenced at the place | diverging from a cloud, occupy the space under the 
whither the clouds were carried, and seemed to dis- | chair of the Vice-President. ‘The Amgrican Eacue is 
charge themselves in a retrograde manner, as Dr. Frank- | displayed in the centre, holding in his dexter talon an 
lin, I think, has well observed, like letting the water | olive branch, in his sinister a bundle of thirteen arrows, 
out of a mill-dam, the lowest or heaviest part being dis- | and in his beak, a scroll inscribed with the motto Z plu- 
charged first. ribus unum. The whole surrounded by a chain formed 
In the above cases, expanded air seems to have con- of thirteen shields, emblematic of each state. 

siderable effect, but how high the expansion arises, we The sides are ornamented with marine and land tro- 
are unable to determine. If the heights of from 13,000 | phies, and the corners exhibit very beautiful Cornu Co-. 
to 15,000 feet above the level of the ocean, as assigned | pias, some filled with olive branches and flowers ex- 
by plulosophers, for the regions of perpetual snow, both | pressive of peace, whilst others bear fruit and grain, the 
in the torrid and temperate zones be correct, then there | emblems of plenty. 

must be in this elevation some intermediate place, | Under the arms, on the pole which supports the cap 
where expansion ceases, and contraction or condensa- | of liberty, is hung the balance of justice. 

tion commences, which, at the most, would not exceed | The whole being executed in a capital style, with 
7000 feet. I cannot find whether Saussure, Humboldt, Fa- | rich bright colours, has a very fine effect, notwithstand- 
ser, Rennel, or any of the e#ronauts, have noticed at what | ing the raw materials employed, are of the refuse and 
height a change of temperature takes place, nor have | coarser kind; so that this manufactory is an advantage 
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to others by allowing a price for those articles which 
could not be used in the common branches of woollen 
and tow business. 

Manufactures of all kinds will generally meet with 
the support of the friends of the country, and this in 
particular, which already gives employment to a number 
of poor women and children, will no doubt be encou- 
raged. The article of carpeting is now imported in 
considerable quantities, for which, large sums are an- 
nually exported to Europe; but if due encouragement 
be afforded, there is every reason to believe that it may 
become an object of exportation, NV. Y. Mag. 





MAUCH CHUNK, 


From the American Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Povtson, 

In reference to an article which appeared in your pa- 
pera few days since, extracted, I think, from the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, it may seem to be a mat- 
ter of very little importance to the public, or to indi- 
viduals, whether Mauch Chunk or Mong Chunk, be the 
proper name for the Tamany Cosl Mountain on the 
Lehigh. 

But as the first name, Mauch Chunk has been uni- 
formly applied to it in Pennsylvania, in name and pro- 
nunciation, and has so passed into our Legislative en- 
actments and judicial records, I think we may with pro- 
priety cleave to the old saying of ‘‘Let well enough 
alone.” Having felt a little tenacious that the old name 
should be retained, if bottomed, as I believe it was, on 
the authority of Heckewelder, the following letter from 
the learned and venerable Duponceau, in answer to an 
inquiry on the subject, completely puts down the Mong- 
Chunkers, and is decisively in favor of the spelling and 
pronunciation of MAUCH CHUNK. 

August 4, 1829. 

copy. 
Philadelphia, 3d August, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to your question respecting the name 
Mauch Chunk, I have the pleasure to state to you, that 
the late venerable Mr. Heckewelder, derived it very 
properly from the Delaware word Machk-tschunk, which 
signifies the Bear’s Mountain. 

In fact, in that language, (the Lenni, Lenape or Del- 
aware,) the word Machk signifies a Bear, and tschunk, 
which we would write Chunk, is the last syllable of the 
word Wachischu, a mountain, to which nk is added, as 
a sign of locality, in this as in all names of places, such 
as Passyunk, Manayunk, Minsiink, &c. 

As to the pronunciation, the nearest in analogy with 
the English language, is Mauk-Chunk, or Mock Chunk, 
which | believe is the way in which it is now pro- 
nounced, and I do not see how the present orthography, 
Mauch-Chunk, can be altered for the better. It has 
been long in use; it was so even in Heckewelder’s 
time, and I think it should be preserved. 

{ am, respectfully, 
Dear Sir, 
Your mo. obt. h’ble. servt. 
(Signed) PETER S. DUPONCEAU. 


P. S. It is not impossible that in some Indian Dia- 
lect of the Lennape Stock, which may have been 
spoken in the State of New York, or its vicinity, Mong 
may have been the Indian name for a bear; but after 
examining a great number of vocabularies, I have not 
been able to find any such. It is every where machk, 
machqua, moxkwa, or some similar modification of the 
same root, P.S. D. 





READ’S PATENT CHIMNEYS. 


Specification of a Patent for an Improvement in the Art 
of Building Chimneys, and altering those already 
built, in such manner as to prevent or cure their | 


Smoking. Granted to Almon H. Read, Montrose, 
Susquehannah County, Pennsylvania, April 3, 1829. 


Smoke is chiefly water in a state of vapour, mixed 
with carburetted hydrogen, rarefied nitrogen gas, and 
bituminous substances. The principal part of the water 
is furnished by the chemical combination of the hydro- 
gen of the combustible body, with the oxygen of the 
atmospheric air of the room. Hence, the absolute ne- 
cessity of taking into consideration the capacity of the 
room, in order to determine the size of the fire-place 
and flue. Again, the current through the fire-place and 
flue, is to be kept up, not only by the gases and vapour, 
abovementioned, but in part by the rarefaction of at- 
mospheric air, let into the room by the occasivnal open- 
ing of the doors, &c., the whole of which is not decom- 
posed by the process of combustion, but is continually 
escaping in a rarefied state, with the vapour and gases. 
Hence, in the second place, the necessity of ascertain- 
ing the capacity of the room, i. e. the quantity of cold 
air to be rarefied and expanded. I have discovered the 
due proportion between the capacity of the room and 
that of the fire-place and flue. 


Ist. The number of cubic feet contained in the room 
to be warmed, must be calculated. 

2d. The front opening of the fire-place must contain 
four-tenths the number of square inches that there are 
cubic feet in the room. 

3d. The front opening of the fire-place must not be 
more than seven-tenths as high as it is wide. 

4th. The horizontal section at the mantel (which I 
call the mouth) must contain two-tenths the number of 
square inches contained in the front opening, and must 
extend the whole width of the back. ; 

Sth. The throat must contain one-tenth the number 
of square inches contained in the front opening, and 
must extend the whole width of the back. 

6th. The throat must be, above the mouth, equal to 
one-eighth the width of the front opening. 

7th. The flue, above the throat, must be carried out, 
of the same capacity of the throat, varying the direction 
and shape as you please, but preserving the same num- 
ber of square inches in every section thereof. 

8th. The flue should be carried out separate from all 
other flues. 

9th. The two last mentioned rules are to be observed 
in building new chimneys, but in altering old ones, 
generally, may be disregarded, without essential injury. 

10th. If two fire-places of equal size are wanted in 
the same room, take one-half of the cubic feet as the 
capacity of the room, and in tike proportion if three or 
more fire-places are required. 

llth. The fire-place may be deep or shallow, the 
back may be perpendicular or otherwise, and the jambs 
may be at right, or any other angle, to the back, that 
suits the fancy. 

What I claim as new, and as my own discovery, in 
the above described improved method of building 
chimneys, and for the use of which I ask an exclusive 
privilege, is, the application of the aforesaid principles 
to the building of chimneys, .and also the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and tenth rules or 
positions abovementioned. 

A. H. READ, 


Drawing of a fire-place for a room containing three 
thousand cubic feet, and with jambs at right angles to 
the back. 

Throat. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL SCHOOT. 
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41.3 inches. 


Front opening. 
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Roon containing 3000 cubic feet. Four-tenths of 3000 
is 1200, the number of square inches in the front open- 
ing. This gives a fire-place 41.3 inches wide, and 29 
inches high, with a mouth of 240 square inches, and a 
throat of 120 square inches, and a flue above the throat, 
of 120 square inches; the throat above the mouth, 53 


inches.—Jour. Fra. Inst. 





CAPT. JOHN PAUL SCHOTT. 


Our obituary column a few days since, contained a 
notice of the death of Captain JOHN PAUL SCHOTT, 
of this city, aged 85 years.—It is due to the memory ofa 
good man—it is due the cause of virtue, that some pub- 
lic notice be made of the services of those who have 
directly ministered to the pubiic good, either in de- 
fence of national rights in the tented field, or by a salu- 


It is 


tary example in the quiet walks of private life. 
ill with a people “when the righteous die, and no man 
layeth it to heart.” 

Capt, Schott was a native of Prussia, in which king- 
dom he was born in 1744. 
cation, he, at the age of 16, received a commission 
from Frederick the Great, and served some time in the 


army of that distinguished general, where he had occa- 


sion to gee and mingle in, much severe service. The 
attachment to a soldier’s life and strict subordination, 
which is the soul of all armies, and was especially cha- 
racteristic of that of Frederic, did not diminish his ar- 
dent attachment to rational liberty. Hence he early 
feit and expressed a strong interest in the cause of our 
country, struggling as it was to maintain a station to 
which her wealth, numbers and localities, gave her 
claim. 

With a view of visiting this country, captain Schott, 
eatly in the year 1776, arrived at the island of St. Eus- 
tatia, where he obtained information touching the co- 
lonies, and found that it would be in his power to aid in 
a cause that enlisted his best feelings and challenged 
the sympathies of a considerable portion of Europe.— 
He accordingly chartered a sch@oner at that island, 
loaded her with arms on his own account, and sailed for 
Chesapeake Bay, the entrance to which he found block- 
aded by the English fleet. By the aid of a British flag, 
and a British officer’s uniform, with which he had had 
the precaution to supply himself, he passed through 
the fleet, and after much peril arrived at Hampton; 
where, having disposed of his cargo to the government, 
he made known his intention to join the services and, 
after a proper introduction, received from congress a 
captain’s commission—now before us signed by the 
venerable John Hancock. 

He entered zealously and effectually upon the duties 
which he had assumed, and which he knew so well 
how to discharge. A higher grade would undoubted- 
ly have been more consistent with captain Schott’s mil- 
itary knowledge and experience; but a point of eti- 
quette established in the service of Frederic, prevent- 
ed him from asking for a larger command. The com- 
manding officers of stations were, however, at no loss 
to discover tne capacities of captain Schott, and availed 
themselves of his knowledge, prudence and fidelity, by 
directing him to the discharge of duties usually assign- 
ed to officers of higher grade—a confidence which it 
is believed he most amply repaid. 






After an academical edu- 





The skill with which captain Schott directed a piece 
of artillery in the presence of Washington, during an 
attack near New York, attracted the attention of the 
commander in chief, who recommended him immedi- 
ately to the attention of Col. Knox, in whose regiment a 
command was given him, by which he rendered import- 
ant services at White Plains. 

General Washington, on the 31st of July, 1777, di- 
rected captain Schott to raise a company, allowing him 
to nominate his own officers.—Subsequently he was 
honoured with the command of three companies, in ad- 
dition to that which he had raised. 

At the batte of Short Hill, where the Americans were 
defeated, captain Schott, in covering their defeat, was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner. He was march- 
ed to New York, and thrown into the Provost prison. 
The accumulated evils which he endured for six months 
under the immediate direction of Cunningham—a 
wretch who acquired an infamous notoriety for his ex- 
quisite art in inflicting miseries upon prisoners entrust- 
ed to his care. A majority anda large bounty were 
offered captain S. if he would leave the rebels and join 
the British army. His steady adherence to the cause 
he had espoused, and consequent indignant refusal of 
the offer, tended to increase the brutality of his tor- 
mentors. 

When captain S. was released, he was reinstated in 
his command, which, during his imprisonment, had 
been given to colonel Armand, and immediately joined 
Pulaski at the Minisink; whence he marched with gen- 
eral Sullivan, on the western expedition, and com- 
manded the right column of general Hand’s brigade. 

Captain Schott was placed in command of the fort at 
Wyoming, and having, in 1787, married in that vicinity, 
he determined to make it his place of residence. Jw. 
1787 he was elected a member of the state legislature, 
and evinced a desire and capacity to secure to the cit- 
izens the extent of those civil advantages to which his 
military services had so essentially contributed. 

In 1788 captain Schott raised a company of light 
horse in Luzerne county, and was commissioned by the 
vice president of the state as its commander, an office 
to which he was re-elected in 1795. 

In the year 1791 captain S. was appointed a justiee 
of the peace for Wilkesbarre, and discharged the du- 
ties of his commission until he left that section of the 
state to reside in Philadelphia, whither he removed in 
1804; and shortly afterwards received a commission in 
the Custom House, and attended to the labours of his 
office until a short time before his decease, whén, at 
the age of 84, he voluntarily retired from active life. 

Few persons of foreign birth, we believe, entered 
the ‘Continental army” with purer motives or strong- 
er attachment to the cause of rational liberty, than Cap- 
tain Schott; and none identified their own interests 
more immediately with the sacred cause. The many 
letters and special directions from Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and other worthies of the Revolution, which are 
now found among his papers, show how fully his tal- 
ents and devotion to the country were appreciated; and 
the relinquishment of considerable possessions in his 
native country, together with entire expatriation, is 
evidence that his zeal was according to his knowledge, 
and that he knew how to enjoy that which he had la- 
bored to attain. 

Well educated in youth, and eariy accustomed to the 
discipline of Frederic’s army, and subsequently associ- 
ated with such men as Washington, Knox, and Hamil- 
ton, it is not surprising that Captain Schott should pos- 
sess the manners that constitute the nameless charm and 
imposing dignity of age. 

Few men bad a heart more susceptible of feeling for 
the afflictions of others, or a hand more open for de- 
served charity; yet none knew better how to conceal 
his beneficence, or applaud similar virtues in others 

The piety of captain Schott was deep, fervent, but 
unobtrusive—regulating his life and conspicuous in his 
death; not assumed for times and seasons, but mingling 
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in and influencing all his intercourse with his fellow | 
men. His youth had been marked by undivided atten- 
tion to those pursuits that were intended to open to him | 
usefulness and honor; his manhood distinguished by 

devotedness tu the cause of public liberty and social | 
happiness; and his age was found in that “way of right- 
eousness that maketh the hoary head a crown of glory.” | 

United States Gazeite. 








PORT OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Annexed will be found a table of the arrivals and de- 
partures, to-and trom this port during the past month. 
We think the table will be useful and interesting; and 
have made arrangements to continue its publication 








hereafter at the end of each month. Aurora. 
Inward for July, 1829. 
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Coastwise, inward vessels 53, tons 5731. 
Do. outward do 51], tons 5840. 





Experiment in favor of Temperance. 

“May 26,1791. ’Tis a fact worthy of notice, that no 
rum or Spirit of any kind was used on board the ship 
Brothers, Capt. Josiah, in his late voyage to Canton.— 
His men were uncommonly bealthy, and not a life was 
Jost between his leaving the Delaware and his return to 
it. The constant drink of his sailors was spruce beer. 
Twenty years ago, it was thought Utopian to think of! 
navigating a vessel without a daily allowance of rum to 
the sailors, as it is now to think of cultivating rice or su- 


gar without slaves.” Phil. pap. 





Large Cabbage.—On Friday week, a leaf was taken 
from a cabbage stalk, in the garden of Mr. Jacob Rath- 
fon, in the city of Lancaster, which measured eight feet 
m circumference. Lancaster county against the state 


for kraut. Lance. Int. 


Sunbury, ( Pa.) Aug. 3. 

The harvest in this and the adjoming counties, as far 
as we can learn, have been unusually abundant. Some 
of the largest crops in Lycoming county, we under- 
stand, have been cut without the help of ardent spirits. 
So much for temperance sucieties, 

Shamokin and Mahonoy Coal.—tI lately visited the 
coal mines on these streams, and was really astonished, 
that in the present coal excitement, and rage for specu- 
lation in coal lands, these valuable beds should be so 
litile attended to. The quality of the coal is very supe- 
rior, and it isin my opinion, very easy of excavation. 
The coal lies near the surface, and instead of mining by 
propping, &c. as is done at Pottsville, the earth could 
here be thrown off, and the coal exposed, at a trifling 
expense. The greatest body of this coal, Lam told, is 
confined to what is called Bear Valley, extending from 
the head waters of the Shamokin to the forks of Maho- 
noy creek, a distance of about nine miles, and in width 
from three to five miles. It is also found in considera- 
ble quantities higher up these streams to the basecfthe 
Broad Mountain, in a direction towards Pottsville and 
Mauch Chunk. Several of these mines have been par- 


| tially opened, and the coal hauled in waggons to Sun- 


bury, to supply the neighboring blacksmiths, It is 
preferred by those who have used it, either to the 


| Wilkesbarre or Schuylkill Coal—though to me it ap- 


pears to partake more of the quality of the Schuylkill 
than the Wilkesbarre or Mauch Chunk coal. It is light 
and inflammable, and what is very singular, there ap- 
pear to run through it streaks or lines resembling the 


| growths in wood. 


This coal might be brought to Market, either by the 
Shamokin or Mahonoy to the Susquehanna. The dis- 
tance by the Shamokin creek would be about sixteen, 
and by the Mshonoy about ten miles, and these streams 
could be canalled, or railways might be constructed, 
from the mines by the route of the crecks to the river. 

Baltimore, and the Susquehanna country below the 
confluence of the two branches, would afford abundant 
market for this mineral, and the expense of transporta- 
tion would be much less than that of the Wilkesbarre 
coal by the North Branch canal. L. 

Susquehanna Emporium. 


Gettysburg, ( Penn._) Aug. 5. 

A greater quantity of rain, it is thought, never fell in 
this neighborhood, in the same time, than on Thursday 
last. It literally fell in torrents for two or three hours. 
Considerable damage has been done to the fencing 
along the courses of the rivulets, which became very 
much, and very suddenly, swollen. We learn also, 
that a large portion of the stone bridge over Rock- 
creek, on the Baltimore turnpike, has been destroyed 
by the flood. 

On Monday evening we had another storm of rain, 
accompanied with constant thunder and most vivid 
lightning. The waters rose nearly as high as on Thurs- 
day. Some building, apparently a few miles north- 
west of the town, was on fire during the storm—doubt- 
less from lightning. We had not heard, when our pa- 
per went to press, where, or whose it was. 

Adams Sent. 

Map of the State.-—We have lately seen a small map of 
this State, published by Mr.A. Finley of this city—having 
Iaid down upon it the various canals & rail roads, wheth- 
er commenced or proposed, which we think must prove 
a desirable companion to the,traveller—it is well execu- 
ted and sold at a very reasonable price. 





Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
GEDDES, No. 59 Locust Street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, secoud 
door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 
thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 
annually by subscribers residing in or near the city, or whcre 
here is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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